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on a $4000 Investment 
Other Mills are Making Similar Changes to Larger Yarn Beams — Some 
Show More and Others Less Savings — All Show a Good Profit — If You 
Want to Know What Larger Yarn Beams Would Do for Your Mill Read the 


Special Story in Our Latest Cotton Chats and 
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FACTORING 
can for You! 


ACTORING puts your business. on a 
basis. It enables you to live within your 
business income by utilizing your own assets 


to finance your purchases and your sales. 


It provides additional cash working capital 
with which you can substantially decrease 
your debts. 


Moreover it removes all the uncertainty of 
credit risks and relieves you of all credit losses. 


Isn’t it worth looking into? 


Write today. Our representative will show 
you how your business can be benefited by 
Textile Banking Company service. 
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55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Carding, 


Spinning and Weaving 


Discussed at Charlotte Meeting 


HE Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile 

Association held its Spring meeting at the Chamber 

of Commerce, Charlotte, N. C., on the morning of 
May 28th. Approximately two hundred mill men were 
present and took part in the discussion, which covered 
problems in carding, spinning, and weaving. | 


Officers and members of the executive committeé were 
elected at this meeting as follows: Chairman, B. M. 
Bowen, Salisbury, N. C.; vice-chairman, M. T. Poovey, 
Rockingham, N. C.; Secretary, B. Ellis Royal, Char- 
lotte, N.C. | 

Members of the executive committee include: J. C. 
Edwards, Laurel Hill, N. C.; W. P. Johnson, Paw, N. C.; 
J. L. Brannan, Camden, S. C.; R. B. Cooke, Mooresville, 
C.; and A. W. Benoy, Shelby, N. C. 

A stenographic report of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing follows: 


Chairman Dilling: 1 am going to ask Dave Clark to 
say a few words. 


David Clark, Editor, Textrre BuLitetin, Charlotte: 
Mr. Kuester, the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was to have been here this morning to welcome you to 
Charlotte, but perhaps he got up too late. 

Of course; you know the Southern Textile Association 
is always welcome in Charlotte. As a matter of fact, it 
was organized here in 1908 at the old Court House. We 
all owe a great deal to the Association and owe a great 
deal to the Executive Secretary, Mr. Dilling, who has 
planned these sectional meetings and done much to make 
them successful. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 notice that E. M. Holt, the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association, has just come 
in. We should like to have a word from Mr. Holt. 


E, M. Holt, President, Southern Textile Association 
(Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C.): I have 
nothing especial to say except that we are glad to come 
back to Charlotte with this Division. I have dreams of 
the Piedmont Division’s being one of the big divisions of 
the Southern Textile Association. At one time Charlotte 
was the center of the Association’s activities, but until 
last fall there had been very little work done by the Asso- 
ciation in this section for several years. We were very 
much gratified with the results of the first meeting last 
fall, and I know we shall be pleased with the meeting to- 
day. There has never been a time when men needed to 
study their work more than at the present. What was at 
one time a mill problem is now a national problem. The 


things that you used to do and the way that you used to 
handle your problems at one time concerned possibly only 
you and your room. Today it is a national problem, and 
what you do may have a national effect. That is how 
much modern changes that have come about in the last 
two or three years affect you, which leads me to say what 
I have just said, that there has never been a time when 
you needed to know more about your job than you do 
now; and we certainly hope that you are going to get 
something out of these divisional meetings that you can 
put your finger on and that will aid you in doing your 
job. If you do, then the Association will have accom- 
plished what it was intended to accomplish; if you do 
not, then it has failed in its one work. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 see our past president, H. H. 
Boyd, has just come in. Let’s give him a hand. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. Boyd, we shall be glad to have a word from 
you? 


H.H. Boyd: 1am mighty glad to be here today, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Chairman Diiling: That was a mighty short word. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Royal, have you any announcements? 


B. Ellis Royal, Secretary of the Association, announced 
the annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association, 
to be held at Blowing Rock, N. C., on June 17th and 
18th. 


Mr. Dilling: 1 see that Murphy Gregg, one of our 
former secretaries, is in the audience. We are glad to 
have him with us today. (Applause.) 

The first part of our program today is a discussion on 
carding and spinning, which will be led by J. C. Edwards, 
of Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Carding & Spinning 


J. C. Edwards, Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill: 
It is mighty fine to see as many men here today as there 
are, but we ought easily to have a thousand present. 

_[ notice one of our sister Divisions discussed the hole 
in the roving trumpet the other day. That was just bring- 
ing out something for these tax gatherers. They didn’t 
know the trumpet had a hole in it until then, but fortu- 
nately the Government can not control the size of the 
hole in the roving trumpet. 

Our first question reads: “What can be done to pre- 
vent the licker-in on the card from plucking (licker-in 
snatching fibre from under feed roll) when running 100 
per cent cut staple rayon?”’ 
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Mr. Pirkle, can you give us some information on that? 


J.C. Pirkle, Supt., Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., Durham, 
N.C.: I know what you are talking about that when you 
speak of that. One of the surest ways of getting around 
that is having the licker-in feed plate long enough for 
the laps to lie flat. The next is to have the lap lighter. 
Lots of carders run up to 15 and 16-ounce lap. We can 
not successfully do that with our present equipment, espe- 
cially with rayon, 1% staple. My recommendation is to 
cut down to about a 13-ounce lap. Be sure all the bear- 
ings, especially on the feed roll, are in good shape. In 
most of the mills we go into, especially the old ones, we 
find the feed-roll bearings are worn. The top, since it is 
weighted, has a tendency to bear down. When it lifts up 
it has a tendency to jerk in under the feed roll. So lighten 
your lap, see that the feed plates are in good shape, the 
flutes clean, no dirt there, and see that the bearings are 
in good shape and that there is a proper length lip on the 
feed plate; and you will do away with lots of your trou- 
bles. 3 


Mr. Edwards: Can you tell us what the distance is 
from the bite of your feed roll on the feed plate to the 
licker-in itself? You have 1!4-inch staple. Some cards, 
vou know, have a longer nose on the feed plate than oth- 
ers. 


Mr. Pirkle: Do you want to know what I have or 
what I think we should have? On the 1'%-inch staple we 
should have 1% inches from the bite of the roll to the 
fullest grip ‘of the licker-in. The licker-in, of course, is 
round, and the bite of the licker-in starts gradually. To 
the fullest bite of the licker-in it should be 1% inches on 
1'4-inch staple. 


Mr. Holt: 1 should like to ask Mr. Pirkle if one should 
increase the weight on the feed roll. 


Mr. Pirkle: 
Mr. Holt: 

Mr, Pirkle: 
Mr. Edwards: Do you find that there is quite a varia- 


tion in the density of the rayon as it comes to your plant? 
Is some of it harder to work than other kinds? 


We find it necessary with a heavy lap. 
If you lighten the lap it is not necessary? 


No, sir. 


Mr. Pirkle: Yes, different kinds of rayon are. 


Mr. Edwards: Doesn't the preparation of the lap have 
a lot to do with this jerking under? 


Mr. Pirkle: Yes—if it is not properly opened. 

Mr. Edwards: That is right. 

Mr. Pirkle: We seem to be afraid to put rayon through 
enough beaters. I do not like a blade beater on rayon; I 
think they should all be carding beaters. It can be run 


through the three-beater system if the speed is not too 
great. 


Mr. Holt: On 1%-inch staple, 1.50 denier, what lap 
should you run? 


Mr. Pirkle: Not over 13 ounces, Mr. Holt. 


Mr. Edwards: How do you handle your reworkable 
waste on this rayon? Do you put it through the regular 
W-3 waste machine? 

Mr. Pirkle: 
picker. 


No, sir. We happen to have a waste 
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‘There are two factors there. 
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Mr. Holt: Do you put your waste back with your 
rayon and blend it in? 


Mr. Pirkie: Sometimes we don’t have enough waste to 
make a lap. Then we run it through with the other. 


J. L. Brannan, Camden, S. C.: I am going to differ 
with Mr. Pirkle. Unfortunately, I am not with him any 
more, so I guess I am free to say what I wish. That spun 
rayon comes in all kinds of bales. You get it just as you 
do cotton, and if you get the Japanese spun rayon it 
comes compressed in a brick. We take crowbars some- 
times, after the bagging and ties are off, to try to open 
the bale. The best method we have found is to take the 
air hose and stick it in the center of the bale and let that 
air work in there. If the air hose is left in there for a 
while, it will open itself up. It is Japanese rayon only 
with which I have had that trouble. 

With Italian rayon, I have found, taking it 100 per 
cent, that I can use an ordinary opening hopper, using an 
apron with just twice as many pins as the regular apron, 
and speed the apron up and speed up the overhead doffer. 
You can adjust the speed to suit yourself and carry it 
right on through. You can make as even a lap as you can 
on Pima cotton with one beater with a 13 or 14-ounce 
lap, if you go slowly enough. I have never heard of its 
jerking back. 

On colored rayon, dyed stock, you have to open the 
feed roll. I have some figures here on this week’s run. 
On the natural-color spun rayon, 20’s yarn, the average 
break was 95 pounds; that was 1.50 denier and 1'4-inch 
staple. On red, a blood red, it ran equally as well as the 
natural rayon, and the average break was 80 pounds. 
When the dyehouse gave me the green it was curled, and 
| had to open it up. That had an average break of 91. 
On black, 3.00 denier and 1%4-inch staple, the average 
count was 19.83, and the average break was 46 pounds. 
(That was supposed to be 20's.) Now, what came into 
this picture? It was curled.in the dyehouse; they gave it 
to me looking like roving. It jerked in. We put two 
weights on and ran it back through the pickers twice. 
It was 3.00 denier, 20’s 
yarn, 100 per cent rayon, black. It was worked in the 
dyehouse and worked to death in the picker room. The 
average break on that for 16 bobbins was 46 pounds. 

A light sliver is another thing that will help. I ran 
through some sliver of 65 grains and did not get along — 
with it. When I dropped back to 50 the yarn was much. 
evener and had much better breaking strength. That was 
very satisfactory. 

You have to be particular with raw stock or you can 
not card it or spin it or weave it, either. 


Mr. Edwards: The answer to this question seems to 
be that it is beneficial, if the stock is highly compressed, 
to open the raw stock and give it at least 24 hours to 
bloom out. Have the opening room man store up some, 
so the air can penetrate throughout the bale. If you can 
leave it 48 hours, so much the better. That is very bene- 
ficial not only with rayon but with cotton. 


Twist Or Long Draft 


We will go on now to Question No. 2: “How much 
should the twist be increased in roving made on long- 
draft frames, as compared with conventional roving 
frame, to give the same breaking strength and comparable 
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ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour on warp yarn?” 
Let’s take 20’s warp yarn; that would be about 4.75 twist 
multiple. 


Mr. Holt, can you give us something on that? 
Mr. Holt: Mr. Inscoe has something on it, I believe. 


J. W. Inscoe, Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Cooleemee, N. C.: We are running 1.45 hank rov- 
ing, 21’s yarn, single roving. On our conventional frame 
we are running a twist multiplier of 1.25, but for the best 
results on long draft we have had to go to 1.45 twist 
multiplier, which is about a quarter turn per inch more 
twist. 


Mr. Edwards: What staple cotton? 
Mr. Inscoe: 77-inch. 
Mr. Edwards: Why did you increase that twist? 


Mr. Inscoe: Well, we increased the twist in order to 
keep it from breaking back in the spindle. I think the 
reason is that you do not have any twist set in your fibers 
before you get to the long-draft roving frame. 


Mr, Edwards: Do you have the apron type of long- 
draft roving? : 


Mr. Inscoe: We have Saco-Lowell. 

Mr. Edwards: Four rolls? 

Mr. Inscoe: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edwards: Is there anything else on that? 


Mr. Holt: 1 should like to enlarge on that in regard 
to just one point, if I may. 


Mr. Edwards: We are glad to have you do that. 


Mr. Holt: We are trying to make the number of ends 
down and the breaking strength of yarn made from the 
long-draft roving as good as on conventional-draft rov- 
ing. We wanted to show the same breaking strength on 
the long-draft and the same number of ends down per 
thousand spindles per hour. We began with about the 
same twist multiple on the long-draft frame. We 
changed the draft in the frame in various ways and 
finally increased the twist to 1.45. At this point we got 
the number of ends down and the breaking strength com- 
parable with the conventional process. That is why we 
went up on the twist. 


F. D. Lockman, Supt. Monarch Mills, Lockhart Plant, 
Lockhart, $8. C.: Did you change the break draft in the 
spinning? 

Mr. Holt: Oh, no, we didn’t do anything in the spin- 
ning; we ran it as it was running. 


Mr. Edwards: My observation is that the necessity 
for more twist on long-draft roving is traceable to the 
elimination of processes. Each process has a definite 
effect on the spirality of the individual fibre. In the 
elimination of processes you eliminate to some extent 
the effect of this spirality on the individual cotton fibre; 
and, in turn, you benefit from adding a little twist in 
your long-draft fly frame. It has nothing to do, par- 
ticularly, with the long-draft system. 


A Member: May I ask a question that is not in there? 
In running cut rayon which is better, one or two process- 
es of drawing, with metallic rolls? 
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Mr. Edwards: 1\n my opinion two processes are neces- 
sary with a long-draft roving. 


Mr. Holt: 1 think, also, you get by better with 
leather-covered rolls. 


Mr. Edwards: 1 am speaking now from the breaking- 
strength standpoint. 


Oiling Spinning Rolls 


The next question, No. 3, reads: “WaAat ts a reason- 
able variation in both warp and filling yarns spun from 
raw stock dyed cotton? (Carolina cotton, middling, 7% 
to 15/16-inch staple.)” 


A Member: The extreme would be about 15 per cent. 


Mr. Edwaris: Maybe 20 per cent. The extreme 
variation should be about 10 per cent off each way. On 
20’s yarn, for instance, you get from 18’s to 22’s. That 
sounds pretty rotten, doesn’t it? Are there any com- 
ments on that? 


Question No. 4: “How often should top spinning rolls 
be oiled on long-draft spinning? How often should sad- 
dles not equipped with wicks be oiled? What viscosity 
oil is best for saddles and rolls?”’ . 


Mr. Alexander, give us some information on that. 


C. W. Alexander, Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C.: Fill the reservoir twice if 
running eighty hours a week. Then you have to oil the 
old-style saddles each day. Semi-fluid oil. 

Mr. Edwards: \s anybody running saddles that have 
no wicks in them? Raise your hands. Three. What is 
the object in running saddles without wicks? Are you 
just too darned lazy to put them in? We had some come 
from the factory without the reservoir, and we sent them 
to the shop and had a hole bored in them and put wicks 
in there. 


Mr. Holt: Was that successful? 
Mr. Edwards: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Alexander: We oil the reservoir on Monday 
morning and run three days. 


Mr. Edwards: 1 think that is very good, especially 
on heavy-weight long-draft spinning, with high speed. 
say oil them when they need it, with the correct lubricant. 
If you doa little experimenting on your job perhaps you 
can cut down the amount of oiling. 


Clean Run-Off On B. C. Spooler 


Our time is getting short, and we must hurry along. 
We will take up question No. 5: “What is the best 
method to start spinning after doff to insure clean run-off 
at the Barber-Colman spooler?”” Mr. Alexander? 


Mr. Alexander: ‘The best method to start spinning 
after the doff, to insure clean run-off at the spooler, is to 
have the doffers pull down the traverse with the ring rail 
two-thirds from the bottom of the bobbin, and doff. Let 
the ring rail up, and start the frame. Then pull the ring 
rail back to the bottom and run about four winds, to lock 
the yarn at the bottom of the bobbin. Then let the 
traverse back, to start the building of the bobbin. 


Mr. Edwards: Most of the trouble comes from the 
girl’s not breaking the tail off, before putting the bobbin 
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in the receptacle. 
enough to break that end off, but they haven’t, and the 
first time it comes around that loose end catches and 
breaks the thread. 


Air Cleaning System On B. C. Spoolers 


Let’s have some discussion now on our last question, 
No. 6: “What are the advantages of an air-cleaning 
system on Barber-Colman spooling? Does it prevent 
wild yarn?” 

Does the person who asked that question mean a sys- 
tem of blowing off with an air hose or a lint-collecting 
system? 


Mr. Holt: 1 can tell you why that question was asked. 
There is a system built by Barber-Colman and maybe 
one other manufacturer of suction cleaning of the Barber- 
Colman spooler, and that question was put in there be- 
cause it is something new, and we wanted to get some 
discussion and find out the advantages of it. Both manu- 
facturers claim it will reduce the wild yarn and that you 
will not have to stop the spooler so often to clean it. 


Mr. Edwards: 


Mr. Lockman: We have had one of those systems for 
about nine months. We find that it does eliminate the 
wild yarn, as we call it, that gets from the spooler room 
through the slasher room and into the weave room. We 
find that it keeps the spooler clean. We do not have to 
stop the spoolers to clean them as often as we did before 
we had this system. We also find that it keeps the room 
clean from a lot of the dust and lint that fell around in 
the room, and the girls don’t have to comb their hair so 
often to get the lint out of it. (Laughter.) We find that 
it takes out a good percentage of the lint and the wild 
yarn and deposits it in the chamber that receives this 
dust. 


Who has that system? Anyone here? 


Mr. Holt: JI should like to ask if it is a separate motor 
that drives this suction fan and what horsepower is re- 
quired. 


Mr. Lockman: : 7% horsepower. I think you can pull 
it all right with five, but we use 714 horsepower. 


Mr. Edwards: We had seventeen Barber-Colman 
spoolers, and it was the dirtiest part of the mill, in spite 
of all we could do. We equipped them all with the clean- 
er, and it does a good job. It takes an enormous amount 
of neps out of your work. 

There is always a question about that wild yarn. 
There is a suction going into this system, and a lot of 
wild yarn does get into it, but all of it can not be account- 
ed for in that way. You can stop a lot of wild yarn by 
keeping your bottom roller brushes in good condition, 
with good bristles. That is an important thing. Another 
thing is that they set the snick-plate leaders so that when 
the traveler comes around it does not open up the snick- 
plate and let the yarn out. : 


Mr. Royal: In case anyone wants to ask any specific 
questions, Mr. Eaddy, who makes these machines, is in 
the audience. 


Mr. Edwards: 
Kaddy. 


Tell us where you are located, Mr. 


E. J. Eaddy, Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S$. C.: I am 


It seems that they would have sense 


Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C.; 
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at Spartanburg. I think we were the first people to put 
this out, but we don’t deserve all the credit; we got our 
ideas from the mills. 

As to the machine itself, the highest percentage of 
lint collected was 93 per cent. That was the highest we 
could get with any amount of air we could put to it. Of 
course, when you go as high as that on collecting the lint 
the power goes up. The volume varies directly with the 
speed. You can set the system up to do almost anything 
you want. I find that different mills have to set different 
speeds of the fan and different volumes of air, on account 
of the differences in cottons. 


Mr. Edwards: 


That concludes our carding and spin- 
ning discussion. 


Chairman Dilling: At this time I shall appoint a 
nominating committee to bring in nominations for the 
officers of this division: Chairman, vice-chairman, secre: 
tary, and five members of the executive committee. On . 
that committee I appoint J. A. McFalls, of Rockingham, 
N. C.; J. O. Edwards, of Gastonia, N. C.; O. L. Wag- 
staff, of Huntersville, N. C.; and the President of the 
Association, Mr. Holt, and the Secretary, Mr. Royal. 
Those gentlemen will please retire at some convenient 
time to discuss this matter and will bring in their report 
before the end of this session. : 

At our Gaston County Division meeting some time ago 
a most interesting address on the subject of cotton was 
made to us by D. H. Williams, and it has been requested 
that Mr. Williams present that address to us again at 
this time. Mr. Williams is one of the best known cotton 
men in the South, and he has handled not only cotton but 
a lot of other things. When we want anything done in 
Washington on the cotton situation we send him up there. 
He knows cotton from every angle, and he will address us 
on that subject. We are very glad to have with us this 


morning D. H. Williams, whom I now present to you. 


This very interesting address is omitted here, since it 
was published at the time of the Gaston County meeting. 


Chairman Dilling: Iam sure we have all enjoyed Mr. 
Williams’ talk. I should like to ask him what he has 
found this year in regard to the moisture content of cot- 
ton, We have found it higher than ever before. The 
average, taking it week in and week out, is 9.6 per cent. 
That means we shall have a high invisible loss—probably 
a higher invisible loss than ever before. 


Mr. Williams: As has so often been said, we are liv- 
ing in a machine age. One reason for the high moisture 
content of cotton is that it is picked, is loaded into a 


_ Ford or a Chevrolet, taken to the gin, and ginned right 


now. There is no chance for it to dry out; it is ginned 
while it is damp. | 

A. W. Benoy, Asst. Mgr.-Supt., Ella Mill, Consolidated 
I should like to ask if 
there is any chance to get farmers to take better care of 


their cotton, so that it will be in better condition when it 
gets to the mill. | 


Mr. Williams: The only way to get farmers or any- 
one else to be careful in such matters is to pay them less 
money if they are not. Our shippers’ association is con- 
stantly striving for better seed and trying to teach far- 
mers that they can get more money if they will handle 
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Learn How Many Concerns Now Keep Cash 
Resources High and Credit Risks Low. 


OU have unused assets in your 


business that can provide you 
with immediate liquid capital at 
low cost and with absolute safe- 
guards against undue credit risks. 


Our open account financing plan 
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which insures you against all credit 
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control or inconveniencing your 
customers. In no case will your cus- 
tomers be notified of the change in 
your financing. In no way will their 


method of paying you be disturbed. 


You can use your receivables on 
demand, to strengthen your cash 
position, improve your credit 
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to suppliers, meet payrolls, pay 
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type of financing to meet today’s 
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Carding, Spinning and Weaving Discussed At 
Charlotte Meeting 


(Continued from Page 6) 


their cotton correctly. About the only way I know of to 
teach farmers is through some such body as that. 
Chairman Dilling: Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
We shall now enter into the discussion of weaving 
subjects, which will be conducted by A. W. Benoy, of 
Shelby. 


Mr. Benoy: This is entirely new to me, for | have 
attended only about two of these meetings; and all I can 
do is ask the questions. Each of you has a chance to say 
something, and I hope you will all participate in the 
discussion, 


Tight and Slack Selvages On Slashers 


The first question (No. 7) reads: 
method of running selvage ends on a slasher to prevent 
slack or tight selvages?”’ 


T. C. Pegram, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N. C.: Some of our selvage is two-ply and 
some single. Where we run two-ply we make the warper 
watch the beams, so as to keep them level. In that way 
we do not - have any tight or loose selvages on the slasher. 
If the selvage gets too tight, we probably skip another 
dent. All the way.through warping that beam we have 
the warper watch it so as to keep it even. 


Mr. Benoy: We should like to hear from W. P. 


Cargill, 


Wm. P. Cargill, Gen. Supt., Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ingham, N. C.: | think this man covered the ground 
very thoroughly, inasmuch as he put the selvages on the 
warper beam. I really think that is the only way it can 
be successfully done. 


Mr. Benoy: In the event of single-ply selvages, how 
can you eliminate those tight or loose threads on the 
warp? Mr. Lockman? 


Mr. Lockman: Use the same method on the single ply 
at the slasher as the gentleman over here suggested. Ii 
you have eight ends per dent in your comb on your 
slasher all the way across, when you get to the selvage 
you put six ends or five ends. That prevents its packing 
on the selvage. 

| differ with him about running two-ply. For years we 
ran two-ply on the warper, but for four or five years now 
we have been running it on the creel at the back of the 
slasher, We do not put it on the warper beam; we put 
it on the creel. I may say that we do not run that twist- 
ed warp in the size box or under the squeeze roll. 


Mr. Benoy: 1 am wondering if, where a mill has old- 
style spooling and old-style warpers and so forth, we 
could not go back further than that and see that the 
journals are true and see that the beams are kept in line, 
and so forth. That would eliminate some of the troubles 
that we find. Another thing we have found that causes 
trouble is running the temperature of the size in the size 
box too high. If you run it too high you are going to 
boil the threads, and those on the outside, particularly, 
are going to roll. The condition of the blankets has 
something to do with that, too. 


“What is the best © 
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Filling Jerk-Backs | 


We go now to the next question: “How can filling 
jerk-backs on looms be eliminated when using a filing 
feeler?” 


L. Jeff. Davis, Overseer Weaving, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: It is very important that 
you have your thread cutter working properly. It should 
be set and timed properly. The shuttle should be proper- 
ly grooved. J have found that when the filling catches 
the shuttle is not properly grooved. If you will keep the 
shuttle in good shape and have your thread cutter proper- 
ly timed you will not have many ends jerking back. 


Mr. A: In transferring 0.8 hank roving filling, which 
is very coarse roving filhng, has anybody transferred 
that successfully ? 


Mr. Benoy: lf 1 understand the question, the man 
is using 0.8 filling, transferring it, and wants to know if 
anyone is having any trouble with that coarse filling. 
Is that right? 


Mr. A: Yes, sir. On single-end loom. 


Mr. Benoy: Can anyone answer that? It is some- 
thing | know absolutely nothing about, and I can not 
answer it. It is a mighty good question for some one to 
study and bring up at the next meeting. 

Another point; after you get those things fixed, what 


can you do to keep them fixed? 


Mr. Lockman: Do you use a short quill can or a long 
quill can? 


Mr. Benoy: We are using the long quill can. 


Mr. Davis: One of the best things is not to let quills 
accumulate in the can. 


Mr. Benoy: ‘The point I want to put over is that you 
get your knives and everything properly set and think 
it will be all right, but the next day when you go back to 
that loom the sley will not hold the filling. 


Vuestion: Do you run a fibre or metal knife guide? 


Mr. Benoy: Fibre. 


Loom Fixers Increasing Power On Looms 


If there is nothing else on that we will go on to the 
next question: “What method do you use to prevent 
loomfixers from increasing power on looms?” | 


Mr. Davis: 1 don’t want to talk too much, but we 
have a method of hanging our power strap. We set the 
power strap about 7 or 734 inches from the top of the 
washer that goes over the heel board. We find we have 
very good results; we have very little trouble with bang- 
ing off. I and my assistant watch that. If we pass a 
loom and see it hanging loose we call the fixer’s attention 
to it. We try to call our fixer’s attention to this fact, the 
easier you can run the loom the less fixing there will be 
to do. You can not have the lugs too high. You can 
have them too low. I could talk for an hour on what 
that means to the loom, 


Mr. Benoy: ‘That is a very important question. May 
we hear from someone else on it? 

I quite agree with the gentleman who has just spoken 
in regard to keeping the lug high enough. We have a 
system of inspection of our looms at our little plant. It 
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is a very small plant, and it does not take so long to get 
over it. We listen and we look, and we find that we can 
keep those things where they should be by going over 
the looms and looking at them and listening. 


Reed Marks On Low Sley Goods 


The next question is No. 10: “What are the best 
methods (0 prevent reed marks on low sley goods?” 
Let’s hear from M. W. Rogers, Jr., on that. 


M.W. Rogers, Jr., 
kins Co., No. 2, Charlotte, N. C.: The mill I am with 
now is running rayon, [It is not a very low sley, but I 
believe the slacker we run our warps and the position in 
which we have the lease rods will help prevent the reedy 
marks, 


Mr. Benoy: Let’s hear from Mr. Snoddy, of Rocking- 


ham. 
Sam T. Snoddy, Overseer Weaving and Asst. Supt., 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., No. 2, Rockingham, N. C.: If you 


want to get a face and try to cover the reed mark, I would 
- say raise the whip and roll above the warp stop motion. 
Have your harness and your stop motion in line with the 
breast beam, with high whip roll. You just camouflage 
the reed mark, so to speak. 


Mr. Davts: 
on that. 


1 should like to hear from Mr. Ellenberg 


Overseer Weaving, Chadwick-Hos- | 
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J.C. Ellenberg, Foreman Weaving, Second Shift, Salis- 
bury Cotton Mill, Salisbury, N.C.: This is my first visit 
with you fellows, and I don’t know that I can give you 
anything. 

As to reedy cloth, on grey goods (Of course, that is 
what we are talking about) I find if you run your roll a 
little high and weave a little closer to the face of the 
cloth it will help you to overcome to a large extent those 


_ reed marks. 


Mr. Benoy: Is there anything else on that? 

We had a little thing happen to us a few days ago. 
Someone called on us for a five-yard sample to send to 
a customer, and we looked all over the mill for a good 
sample. We sent one, and he returned it, saying it looked 
reedy, and asked us to send another sample. We spent 
several days then looking all over the mill for a piece of 
cloth that did not look too reedy. That happened to be 
a higher sley of goods. 


Mr. Lockman: One particular thing to notice is the 
let-off. The driver arm is adjustable up and down. If 
you are running 70-pick’ goods, you do not want to let 
off more than the loom takes off at one pick. If you have 
your driver, too high it will let off too fast. If you push 
your driver-rod arm down you can make it let off just 
exactly what the loom takes off. That can be changed 
according to the number of picks per inch. Too much 
twist in the yarn will make reedy cloth, and if the sizing 
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that you put on your yarn is harsh (I don’t mean the 
percentage of sizing but if it is too harsh) it will make 
reedy cloth. You must watch those things. 


Check On Life Of Shuttles 


Mr. Benov: We must go on, and we will take up ques- 
tion No. 11. That reads: ‘What methods do you use to 
check the life of shuttles? Do you log each loom, or are 
they charged to the fixer?’” 


We should like to hear from someone who has been 
keeping records on shuttles. Mr. Pegram? — 


Mr, Pegram: In our supply room we have a sheet on 
which all the looms are logged. If the fixer goes to the 
supply room for a shuttle, that shuttle is charged to the 
particular loom for which he wants it. On that sheet 
we put the date on which the shuttle is issued, and we 
keep the sheet for a year; then at the end of the year we 
go over it and see what the average life of the shuttles 
is. In that way, we think, we keep a pretty accurate 
account of them. On the other hand, if a loom is using 
too many shuttles that record enables the supply-room 
man to call that to the attention of the overseer of weav- 
ing, and he goes to that loom and investigates to see why 
we are using so many shuttles on that particular loom. 
We had a life on our shuttles of 2,400 hours for 1937, 
on Draper looms. 


Mr. Benoy: What construction? 


Mr. Pegram: ‘Everything from. 7-yard goods down to 


Mr. Holt: There is one point Mr. Pegram did not 
bring out. We also put the date in the shuttle, so that 
the assistant overseer, in going over the loom, when he 
has occasion to look at the shuttle can tell by looking at 
the date how long the shuttle has been running and can 
get some idea whether the shuttle is running properly or 
being worn out ahead of time. If he finds that a shuttle 
has been in there for only a short time but is worn badly, 
he can investigate to see what causes it. 


Mr. Benoy: We keep our shuttle records in book 
form, and each time a fixer. goes to the supply room to 
get a shuttle the supply man records it. If a loom is 
using too many shuttles, that is called to the weaving 
overseer’s attention, and he gets on to the fixer and has 
it put in shape. 

[ was very much interested in what Mr. Pegram said 
is the life of his shuttles. I think ours is pretty high. 
Our 1937 record was about 3,000 hours per shuttle. 
During the first quarter of this year we increased that 
by about ten per cent and got 3,300 hours per shuttle. 
That is making 80 squares. 


Reclaiming Loom Parts 


Question 12 is: “What method do you use to reclaim 
loom parts, and who is responsible for passing on repairs 
of parts? Whom do you hold responsible for O. K. on 
repaired part before it is returned to the bin?” 


How about your giving us something on that, Mr. 
Hanna? G. V. Hanna, of the Mooresville Cotton Mills. 
-G.-V. Hanna, Supt. Weaving, Mooresville Cotton 


Mills, Mooresville, N. C.: I suppose you mean parts re- 
paired in the mill machine shop? 
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Chairman Dilling: That is right. 


Mr. Hanna: Our mechanic in the machine shop pass- 
es on those parts, and they are then returned to the 
supply room and placed in the bin. That is about the 
only system we have on loom parts. 


Mr. Holt: Do you save all broken parts for the mas- 
ter mechanic’s inspection? 


Mr. Hanna: Yes, sir, they are all saved. 


Mr. Benoy: Let’s hear from T. A. Brown, of Cramer- 
ton. 


Thos. A. Brown, Supt., Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramer- 
ton, N.C.: Our broken parts are turned in to the supply 
room. If the supply room man thinks it is possible to 
have them repaired, they are sent to the mechanic. When 
they come back they are checked again by the supply 
room. If there are any he thinks will not work, they are 
checked by the overseer before being thrown away. 


Mr. Benoy: We have a master mechanic here, L. M. 
Kincaid, and we should like to hear from him. 


L. M. Kincaid, Master Mechanic, Kendall Co., Paw 
Creek, N. C.: I am just a listener here, and | am en- 
joying myself. : 

This question of lug straps (or, rather; power) is some- 
thing in which the master mechanics are particularly in- 
terested, because we can tell you definitely who is a good 
loom fixer and who is not by going in the section where 
he is working and notice those settings. 

Mr. Edmiston, from Morresville, can tell you about 
repairing broken parts. 


E. E. Edmiston, Master Mechanic, Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C.: The mechanic passes on our 
worn out or broken parts. He repairs any part that he 
can, and it is then turned back to the supply room. When 
loom gears are broken—teeth broken out, we build them 
up and turn them back to the supply room. 


Mr. Benoy: Right along that line, I should like tc 
ask if anyone here has had any experience with the newer 
A. C. welders and whether or not they can get better 
results from the A. C. welders than they can from acety- 
lene welders. I should like to hear about someone’s 
experience with the electric welder. Can you get equally 
as good results from the electric welder as with the gas 
welder, and is it more expensive? 


Mr. Kincaid: We have both. For the sand roll of 
the loom, for instance, or loom beams, the electric welder 
is best. You can use some of the newer welds, which are 
much better for those particular jobs. Electric welding 
is much cheaper. You can do electric welding for pos- 
sibly 75 per cent less than gas welding. It depends upon 
the job, of course. Electric welding has its place, we 
find. Gas welding is best for cast iron, of course. We 
do a lot of electric welding, but we use D.C. A. C. is 
not suited for our work. 


Supply Parts Charging 


Mr. Benoy: We will go on to question No. 13. 
“What supply parts are charged to the fixer, and what 
records are kept?” Let’s hear from Mr. Power, of High 
Shoals. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Crowd for S. T. A. Convention Continues To 
Grow 


Reports from Jack Craft, manager of the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock headquarters for the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Textile Association, June 17th 
and 18th, are that requests for reservations are still com- 
ing in, and that there will be a large crowd at the meet- 
ing. 

The program, as announced in last week’s TExTILE 
BULLETIN, includes good speakers, a good program, and 
lots of entertainment. A professional floor show has been 
engaged for the two banquets, and reports from those who 
have seen this show indicate that it will be better than 
any heretofore. 

There will be a number of handsome attendance prizes 
for the ladies, which will be presented at a drawing at 
the banquet Friday night. 

The golf course is in splendid condition for the annual 
tournament on Friday afternoon, and a large contingent 
of golfers are expected to participate. 


Golf Is A Wonderful Game 


The following definition of the game of golf is taken 
from the back of the program of the recent golf tourna- 
ment of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Textile Group: 

“Golf is a physical and mental exertion made attrac- 
tive by the fact that you have to dress for it in a $200,000 
clubhouse. It is what letter-carrying, ditch-digging and 
carpet-beating would be if those three tasks had to be 


been at it ten or twelve years. 
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performed on the same hot afternoon in colored socks, 
jersey and pants by gouty-looking gentlemen who re- 
quire a different implement for every mood. 

“Golf is the simplest looking game in the world when 
you decide to take it up and the toughest after you have 
It is probably the only 
known game a man can play as long as a quarter of a 
century and then discover that it was too deep for him in 
the first place. 

“The game is played on caivetolly selected grass with 
little white balls and as many clubs as a player can afford. 
These little balls cost from 50 cents up and it is possible 
to support a family of ten people (all adults) for five 
months on the money represented by the balls lost by 
textile golfers in a single afternoon. 

“A golf course is 18 holes, 17 of which are . unnecessary 
and just put around the course to make the game harder. 
A ‘hole’ is a tin cup in the center of a ‘green.’ A ‘green’ 
is a small patch of grass costing $1.98 a blade and usually 
located between a lake and a couple of apple trees, or a 
lot of ‘unfinished excavation’ called sand traps. 


The idea is to get the ball from a given point into each 
of the 18 holes in the fewest strokes and the greatest 
number of words. A favorite expression is: na think | 
you're in a trap, I hope.’ 


“The ball must not be thrown, pushed or carried. It 
must be propelled by a bunch of curious-looking imple- 
ments designed especially to provoke the owner. Each 
implement has a specific purpose and ultimately some 
golfers get to know that purpose. However, they are in 
the minority.” 


DON’T TOLERATE ---EXTERMINATE |! 
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Personnel Changes At Callaway Mills 


Following a meeting of the board of Directors of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., the following information was 
given out concerning changes in the organization: 


Cason J. Callaway, who was president of Callaway 
Mills and Executive Head until 1935 and who has been 
Chairman of the Board of Directors since that time, re- 
tired from this position and from active duty. 


S. Y. Austin, C. W. Coleman, Hatton Lovejoy, James 
Newsome, B. N. Ragsdale, Wm. H. Turner, Jr. and H. G., 
Smith, all of whom were vice-presidents, resigned from 
active duty as officers to take the less active responsibility 
of being members of the Board of Directors. 


C. M. Greer, formerly assistant vice-president, resigned 
from this office and in the future will be connected with 
the Sales Division of this company. 


A. B. Edge, Jr. resigned as secretary of the company 
and was elected vice-president and is to have charge of 
the purchases. 


R. D. Williams,Jr., who was formerly in charge of 
consumer sales, ,was elected vice-president and in the 
future will be in charge of alt the sales. 


The following resigned as members of the Board of 
Directors, but will remain active as officers of the Com- 
pany: Ely R. Callaway, M. M,. Trotter, J. K. Boat- 
wright, A. B. Edge, Jr. 


The new Board of Directors as now constituted is as 
follows: S. Y. Austin, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., H. H. 
Childs, C. W. Coleman, H. D. Glanton, Hatton Lovejoy, 
J. J. Milam, James Newsom, J. A. Perry, B. N. Ragsdale, 
Wm..H. Turner, Jr., H. G. Smith. 


The officers of the corporation under the new line-up 
are as follows: Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president; Ely 
R. Callaway, vice-president; R. D. Williams, Jr., vice- 
president; P. N. Collier, vice-president; M. M. Trotter, 
vice-president; A. B. Edge, Jr., vice-president; J. K. 
Boatwright, treasurer; H. G. Smith, secretary board of 
directors. 


Other changes in the organization, which are to become 
effective immediately, are announced as follows: 


J. Hal Daughdrill, formerly Superintendent Manches- 
ter Plant, now General Superintendent of ‘all plants. 


T. B.Kersey, formerly Superintendent of Oakleaf, 
Unity Spinning, Calumet and Unity Plants, transferred 
to Superintendent of Hillside Plant. Tom Arnett, for- 
merly Superintendent of Hillside Plant, transferred to 
Technical Superintendent of Hillside Plant. Lamar 
Moore, formerly Overseer of weaving at Manchester 
Plant, promoted to Superintendent of Manchester Plant. 
B. W. Robinson, formerly Superintendent of Elm City, 
Hogansville and Milstead Plants, will in the future de- 
vote all of his time to Milstead Plant, moving his resi- 
dence from LaGrange to Milstead. 


With the above changes effective, the Superintendents 
of the various plants of Callaway Mills are now as fol- 
lows: J. Hal Daughdrill, general superintendent ; T. B. 
Kersey, superintendent Hillside plant; T, L. Arnett, tech- 
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nical superintendent Hillside plant; B. P. Albright, super- 
intendent Valway plant; S. A. Newsom, superinten- 
dent Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants; C. Y. Hall, Jr., 
superintendent Unity plant; C. E. Rich, superintendent 
Elm City plant; W. B. Hill, superintendent Calumet 
plant; Lamar Moore, superintendent Manchester plant; 
D. G. Reid, superintendent Hogansville plant; B. W. 
Robinson, superintendent Milstead plant; W. A. Reeves, 
Jr., superintendent Truline plant; C. J. White, Jr., chief 
engineer. 


A consolidation of all engineering and maintenance 
work has been made placing the village maintenance in 
LaGrange, all routine engineering, technical, testing and 
central inspection under the chief engineer, who will re- 
port to the general superintendent. | 


P. N. Collier, vice-president, who has been in charge of 
the general staff in the past, will devote his entire time in 


_the future to the research work of the company as Direc- 


tor of Research. Ely R. Callaway, vice-president, will 
continue his same duties as credit manager. 


Clemson Has 42 Textile Graduates 
Clemson, S. C.—Clemson College’s Textile School last 
week graduated a class of 42, according to announce- 
ments from the college. 


Eleven received Bachelor of Science degrees in Textile 
Chemistry; 27 in Textile Engineering and four in Weav- 
ing and Designing. 


The graduates and their home addresses follow: 


Textile Chemistry—Paul Robert Abercrombie, Gray 
Court; Robert Milton Denny, Graniteville; Earl] Houston 
Fuller, Columbia: Edward Sture Olson, Asheville, N. C.; 
Rembert James Reynolds, Great Falls; Robert William 
Robinson, Columbia; Allen Wise Taylor, Charleston; 
William Francis Thompson, North Augusta; William 
Patrick Todd, Laurens; Thomas Turner Wilheit, Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Henry A. Woodhead, Jr., Graniteville. 

Textile Engineering—John William Anderson, Green- 
wood; John Gibson Auerhamer, Edgefield; Power Weath- 
ers Bethea, Jr., Greenville; John William Bolt, Laurens; 
Louis Melvin Boulware, Newberry; Alvin Frank Davis, 


Greer; Woodrow Elbert Dunn, Sylacauga, Ala.; John 


Henry Edwards, Batesburg; Alfred Julius Folger, Pick- 
ens; Harry Geisberg, Anderson; Robert Lee Harllee, 
Florence; William Benjamin Harry, Grover, N. C.: Wil- 


liam Walter Harris, Jr., Rockingham, N. C. 

Karl Frederick Henry Inderfurth, Mystic, Conn.; 
Robert Jethro Jones, Macon, Ga.; Harold Legare Law- 
hon, Union; Hubert Butler McAlister, Pendleton; Rob- 
ert Ray McGee, Jr., Greenwood; John Wightman Mc- 
Swain, Raleigh, N. C.; John Donald Marshall, Savannah, 
Ga.; Samuel Claud Mayne, Jr., Winder, Ga.; Alfred 
Gerry New, Greenville; Tom Earle Peden, Gray Court; 
James Henry Riddle, York; Robert Chambers Spears, 
Union: Thomas Izler Stafford, Charleston, and Darwin 
Taylor Wendt, East Moline, TI. 

Weaving and Designing—Arnold Lee Sanders, Pelzer; 
Alvin Stokes Sanders, Camden; John Clinton Shell, Jr., 
Laurens, and Arthur Charles Verner, Piedmont. 


| 
| 
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Officers Elected At Hart Cotton Mills 


Tarboro, N. C-—John Youngblood was re-elected vice- 
president and general manager of the Hart Cotton Mills 
at the annual meeting of the directors. Also re-elected 
were President John H. Rodgers, Norfolk; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert J. Walker, and assistant secretary-treas- 


urer, James. E. Britt. 


Directors elected included: Mr. Rodgers, Mr. Young- 
blood, Sam N. Clark, Sr., C. A. Johnson, Robert Cherry, 
all of Tarboro; John T. Rich, of Norfolk; Harry Leslie, 


Of Cotton Mfrs. Assn. of S. C. 


M. P. Orr, president of Orr Cotton Mills of Anderson, 
S. C., was elected president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina at the closing session of the 
annual convention at High Hampton Inn, at Cashiers, 
N. C., June 5th. 

He succeeds S. M. Beattie of Greenville, who had 
served the association as president for the past five years. 
Mr. Beattie is president of Piedmont Manufacturing com- 
pany and the Woodside and Easley mill chains. 

Other officers elected yesterday, follow: Walter 5S. 
Montgomery of Spartanburg, first vice-president; J. E. 
Harris of Greenwood, second vice-president, and W. P. 
Jacobs of Clinton, reelected secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Montgomery succeeded the late A. T. McKissick of 
Greenville. 

As retiring president, Mr. Beattie becomes a member of 
the permanent executive committee, of which the follow- 
ing are members: FE. A. Smith of Balfour, N. C., J. C. 


. Evins of Spartanburg, E. F. Woodside, T. M. Marchant 


and J. E. Sirrine, all of Greenville. 

The new executive committee is composed of C. E. 
Hatch, Greenville; J. A. Chapman, Spartanburg; W. T. 
Twitty, arlington; Emslie Nicholcon, Union; W. P. Ham- 
rick, Columbia; B. F. Hagood, Easley; H. K. Hallett, 
Paw Creek, N. C.; and George M. Wright, Great Falls. 

The association adopted resolutions deploring the 
deaths of Thomas McConnell of Clover, Thomas lI. 
Charles of Conestee and A. F. McKissick of Greenville, 
all members who died during the last year, The resolu- 
tions were presented by Allen F. Johnson of Greenville. 

The convention also heard today the traffic committee 
report, read by Carl R. Cunningham of Atlanta, Ga., 
traffic manager, and adopted a resolution pledging sup- 
port of the proposed net weight bill sponsored by Con- 
gressman H, P. Fulmer. | 

The measure involves payment of a premium price for 
the use of cotton instead of jute. 

Secretary Jacobs said the convention spent most of its 
time in discussing and forming a public relation program. 
R. E. Henry of Greenville is chairman of the committee. 

Several other committee reports were heard during the 
two days the approximately 150 members were in session. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, Inc., was not able to appear to make a 
scheduled address. | 

John H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers association, spoke, as 
did Dr. E. W. Sikes, president, and H. H. Willis, dean ol 
the textile school, of Clemson college. 
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to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


_ quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


A Traveler for Every 


Greenville, 8. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. 0. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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Personal News 


B. G. Miller is now second hand in carding, Fairfax 
Mill, Fairfax, Ala. 


Kenneth D. Walker has been transferred from Roa- 
noke, Va., to manager Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Alta- 
vista, Va. 


F. E. Matthews has been transferred from manager to 
a position in the main office of Burlington Mills, located 
in Greensboro, N. C, 


Carl E. Morgan, of Keowee Textile Corporation, 
Greenville, S. C., was recently elected president of the 
Rotary Club of Greenville. 


Joe F, Chalmers, superintendent of the Greenwood (S. 


Cotton Mills, has been of the Green- 


wood Lions Club. 


J. H. Rountree, formerly office manager at Covington 
(Va.) Weaving Company, has been transferred to the po- 
sition of manager of Roanoke Weaving —,) V inton, 
Va. 


J. F. Bridges, formerly second hand, is now Overseer 
carding, Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala., filling the vacancy 
which occurred on the death of former overseer, J. L. 
Bowles. 


R. C. Young, sales representative of Borne, Scrymser 
Company, is convalescing at his home, Charlotte, N. C., 
after an emergency operation for appendicitis recently. 
He was stricken in Danville, Va., and rushed to the hos- 
pital in Charlotte. Mr. Young is widely known in this 
territory. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON. IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


= 
= 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL 
235 Summer St. Boston 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representat 
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Marvin Smith, Jr., has resigned as vice-president of 
Burlington Mills Corporation, Burlington, N.C. He had 
been with the firm for ten years. 


Dr. B., E. Geer has resigned as president of Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C. Ben Geer was one of the 
industry’s outstanding executives while he was president 
of the Judson Mills. He had also been on the board of 
numerous organizations, prior to becoming president of 
Furman about five years ago. Dr. Geer was graduated 
from Furman in 1896 and was a professor there for ten 
years. 


Doctor of Laws Conferred On Wm. P. Jacobs 


Dr. Charles Diehl, president of Southwestern Univer- 
sity of Memphis, Tenn., announces that the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on William Plumer 
Jacobs, president of Presbyterian College, Clinton, 5S. C., 


_at the regular commencement exercises of Southwestern 


on June 7th. Dr. Jacobs, who is widely known in tex- 
tiles, is secretary of the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and secretary of the Print Cloth 
Group. In addition, he has many other important affilia- 
tions. His interest in sports has been an unusual one and 
he has done much to promote sportsmanship in South 
Carolina. He is the donor of the Jacobs Interference 
Trophies in football, the originator of the tennis clinic 
idea, a leading figure in the Junior Davis Cup work, and 
a member of five national committees of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association. 


Mr. Jacobs is to be one of the speakers at the annual 
convention of the Southern Textile Association. Blowing 


Rock, N. C., June 17th-18th. 


Crompton & Knowles Designs Loom To Make 
Cotton Plush 


Worcester, Mass.—A new loom for the production of 
plush has been made by the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. The loom is designed to produce cotton plush, 
the type of material that is used extensively in the man- 
ufacture of cloth for automobile upholstery. 


None of these looms have been sold, the first having 
just been put in operation for a two months’ test period. 

Looms for the manufacture.of this type of textiles 
have been largely imported from Germany. There were 
no American made looms that could meet the standards 
established by the imported machine. The new Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works product has been designed 
to meet and excel these standards and company officials 
anticipate a great demand if the tests are satisfactory. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


JUNE 16-17-18 


Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting at May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C. 


JUNE 24.25 


Textile Chemists and Colorists, 


Piedmont 
Summer Outing, Oce 


Division, 


an Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C 


| 
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History to Repeat 


Itself in the South? 


The following story was recently clipped from a South- 
ern newspaper, and resembles closely similar items which 
have appeared frequently in New England papers: 


Fletcher Mill Machinery Sold 


Huntsville, Ala—-The former Huntsville Cotton Mill, 
the oldest textile plant in this section, now the Fletcher 
Mill, has been dismantled and the machinery shipped to a 
broker in Atlanta, Ga., and a mill in Greenville, S. C. 
The plant has been operated only occasionally since the 
death of its former owner, the late Senator Shelby S. 
Fletcher, around a year ago. 

The plant normally employed around 200 people. The 
corporation owns several buildings and some valuable real 
estate; however, nothing was sold but the machinery. 


The story in itself is not of prime importance, since the 
mill was comparatively small, but this is not the first of 
such items that have appeared concerning Huntsville tex- 
tile mills. Huntsville is strongly unionized, and it might 
be interesting to textile workers of the South to read the 
editorial which appeared in the Huntsville Times a short 
time ago, and which follows: 


A few years ago Huntsville and Madison County were 
the seat of the textile industry in Alabama. 

Local mills employed thousands of people. 

This was one of the most prosperous areas in the South. 

There was a splendid balance of manufacturing and 
agriculture. 

The mills, established here so as to be at the source of 
supply, and to escape the cost of shipment of their raw 
product consumed thousands of bales of cotton bought on 
the public square from the farmers of Madison County. 

Then the Helen Mill, employing a few hundred, shut 
down, never to reopen. It has been junked, and its four 
walls stand as a scarecrow on the city’s western border. 

Those jobs are gone forever! 

Later, the Lowe Mill closed. It employed 700 or 800, 
and had a payroll that supported 3,000 or 4,000 souls. 
Its machinery has been sold and shipped away, and its 
walls and roof are now used for cotton storage. It will 
never reopen. 

The relief problem in this community, which has been 
a steadily growing one, began when the Lowe Mill stop- 
ped operation, for there have never been enough jobs in 
the other mills since that time to give work to all those 
thrown out of employment. 

Those jobs are gone forever! 

A few months ago, the Fletcher Mill, which provided 
jobs for 200 or 250 people, also shut down. 

This meant the loss of meat and bread for perhaps a 
thousand more people. 

This mill is now being dismantled, and the machinery 
is being sold and shipped away. 


Those jobs are gone forever! 

Whatever the reasons—financial, economic, bad man- 
agement, or labor (we shall not attempt to assess the 
blame)—-for the closing of Helen, Lowe and Fletcher 
Mills, the fact is that they are closed and junked. ‘ 

The important thing is that there are 1,000 less jobs 
here than there were formerly, that 5,000 people have / 
lost the source of their daily meat and bread, and that it 
has brought out relief problem to staggering proportions. 

Now the Dallas Mill, third largest in this textile area, 
employing in the past 800 or more, and providing bread 
and meat and clothes for 3,000 or 4,000 more people, is 
unable to operate. 

Its management gave final .discharge recently to all 
overseers and foremen. 

The Dallas Mill is on the eve of liquidation, selling out 
lock, stock and barrel! 

If this takes place, no longer will its whistle, that has 
been blowing for almost a Aalf century.to summon its 
pares to their daily jobs, sound its shrill blast each 
morning! 

The mill’s investment of more than 2 million dollars is 
in grave danger of being taken out of this community 
into which it came first 48 years ago. 

Its payroll of over $500,000 a year will stop forever, 
unless something is done in the next few weeks to prevent 
the mill’s liquidation. 

Hundreds of families—fathers and mothers, boys and 
girls—who have lived in the Dallas village, and who have 
worked perhaps 15 years on an average in this mill, will 
be thrown out in me world, without jobs, and not a 
chance of getting any! 

If this mill is allowed to close, those jobs are lost for- 


ever! 


Not for a week, or a month, or a year, but forever! 

The mill will go the route of Helen, Lowe and Fletcher 
Mills. 

Bear that in mind. Have not a doubt about it. It is 
as certain as that the sun will rise tomorrow morning and 
set again tomorrow evening. . 

There won’t be any. more arguments about hours, or 
wages, or seniority, or this or that. Whatever is of value 
will be dismantled and sold to the high dollar. Its 240 
houses, humble as they are, its Y. M. C. A., its school, its 
ball park. will be put up to the highest bidder. 

There will be left just a big old brick building, empty 
and bare—a deserted village—and the memory of what 
was once a happy community! 

No longer will the Dallas Mill continue to buy each 
year thousands of bales of Madison County cotton to 
process. 

No longer will hundreds of families be here to buy the 
products of the farmers of Madison County. 

No longer will there be a Dallas Mill Corporation to 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Review the Situation 
Huntsville, Ala. 


(By Geo. R. Kuester in The Observer) 


Huntsville, Ala., is a beautiful little city, looking out 
from the upper stories of its twelve-story Russell Erskine 
Hotel, a most remarkably fine hostelry to be in so small a 
place, one cannot see the city for the trees. It better 
deserves the name Greenville than a number of the many 
cities which bear it. 

It was fast becoming a great textile center. Then out- 
siders got a hold on its mill workers and one trouble has 
followed another in quick succession there until there is 
now danger that the textile industry, which was once 
making Huntsville great, may become only a sad memory 
in the village which will remain if that textile industry 
passes out completely, as it has passed out completely in 
other places from the same causes which are at work to 
completely destroy the textile industry in Huntsville 

Three mills there have gone out of business completely, 
their machinery having been sold and: removed. The 
building of one of those abandoned mills is used as a 
warehouse. Another’s walls stand as a sad memento of 
better days. All the glasses in its windows have been 
smashed out by vandals. 

First the Lowe Mill closed and sold off its machinery, 
then the Fletcher, formerly the Margaret and then the 
Seidemann Braid Mill, which had changed its name to 
Dixie. 

Huntsville has three large and unusually good mills, 
Lincoln, Merrimack and Dallas. They have beén af- 
ficted with a series of labor troubles beginning in 1934. 
The Dallas Mill is closed and has been since October 29, 
1937. It employed 820 people. The Lincoln Mill, which 
employed 1,600 people, closed in December, 1937. It 
opened up a few weeks this year to run out all its warps. 
Its machinery is cleaned of all stock in process. Soon as 
that was done it closed again. The Merrimack, which 
employed 1,200 people, closed in December, 1937, and is 
still closed. 

These last closings followed a number of others during 
the last three years. The Dallas Mill was closed ten 
weeks in 1934, 29 in 1935, 3 in April, 1937, and com- 
pletely since November 1, 1937. Its payroll was in round 
figures $11,000 a week. The Lincoln mill was closed 10 
weeks in 1934, 15 in 1936, and since January 1, 1937, 
except for the time to run out its warps. Its payroll in 
round figures was $25,000 a week. The Merrimack was 
closed 10 weeks in 1934, 10 in 1935, 1 in 1936, and 
continuously since December 20, 1937. Its payroll in 
round figures was $20,000 a week. 

Those idle weeks since the troubles started in 1934 
have cost the operatives in those mills in lost wages over 
$2,541,000. It takes no wizard at figures to compute 
what the loss of those wages has meant to a town like 
Huntsville, whose textile industry was. almost its sole 


The union agreement with the Dallas Mill followed a 
three weeks’ strike in April, 1937. That strike was caused 


by the effort of the Dallas management to increase its 
work load so as to enable the mill to compete successfully 
with other mills engaged on similar constructions. ‘The mill 
contended it lad more workers and they were doing less 
work than mills with which it had to compete, which gave 
competing mills so much lower costs that Dallas could 
only sell goods in competition with them at a loss. 

The cost engineers, after a survey of Dallas and com- 
peting mills, sustained the contention of the Dallas man- 
agement that because of a smaller number of workers and 
larger assignments of work the other mills could produce 
goods at less cost and undersell Dallas. The old contract 
was extended while engineers representing the department 
of labor checked Dallas costs against those of competing 
mills. When those department of labor engineers finally 
made their report it was to the effect that the Loper find- 
ings were fair and recommended their acceptance. 

No two concerns would make exactly the same findings. 
There were some discrepancies. In some cases the Loper 
report recommended a slightly higher work load than the 
labor department engineers, and in others the work loads 
suggested by the labor department engineers were some- 
what higher than the Loper report fixed. There was sub- 
stantial agreement, however, and operation on the basis of 
the Loper report was recommended, with the slight differ- 
ences to be subject to later adjustment. This the union 
refused, and the mill is still closed. 

The other mills that are closed in Huntsville did not 
have surveys made, but it is known that conditions in 
them are as at the Dallas Mill. The union members who 
led the fight against reopening the Dallas Mill on the 
basis of the Loper report harped on the points in which 
the Labor department engineers recommended lower work 
loads than the Loper report and shut their eyes to the 
recommendations of the labor department engineers for 
higher loads in other jobs. The Dallas management 
stands pat on the Loper report and the statement of the 
labor department engineers that it was substantially fair 
and their recommendation of it as the basis for resuming 
operations. At present there seems no disposition of the 
union to back down from its refusal to accept the work 
loads recommended in the Loper report. 


Through the Alabama employment service 388 persons 
asked for reopening of the Dallas Mill to give them em- 
ployment, enough to run a single shift of 40° hours a 
week. However, the union advised Governor Bibb Graves 
that if the mill were reopened with those people on March 
30th, this year, as was planned, there would be trouble, so 
the mill was not reopened. On the night of March 28th, 
Governor Graves asked Manager Elliott to come to Mont- 
gomery for a conference as to the reopening. At the con- 
ference the Governor asked postponement of the reopen- 
for a week to give him time to investigate the situation 
and see if he could effect a compromise. During that week 
the Dallas management held conferences with representa- 
tives of the state labor department, without reaching an 
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agreement. On April 5th, the Dallas management wired S. C. Textile Mill Taxes 
the Governor that the week’s delay he had requested had 
expired and asked if the mill could open on the morning The average per spindle tax paid by South Carolina 


of April 6th with his approval. As no reply was received 
to that request the mill did not undertake to reopen. 
On April 20th a most remarkable cavalcade went from 
Huntsville to Montgomery. Between eight hundred and 
a thousand citizens of Huntsville took that trip, all places ers’ Association of South Carolina. 
of business in Huntsville except hotels and cafes being The figures included only property taxes paid to State, 
closed. Twice as many people or more would have gone, county, school district and municipal governments. 
could transportation have been provided for them. 
Mayor A. W. McAllister, of Huntsville, headed the 
cavalcade. As a result of this conference with’ the Gov- } 
ernor a proposition for reopening of the mills was sub- State total of 5,604,862, the Association estimated that 
mitted to their managements, which they rejected, as it total property taxes paid by all mills in the State in 1937 
was not satisfactory, as it would not cure the troubles canie to $3,608,410, as compared with $3,404,883 in 
eset out in the Loper report. And so the matter now 4936 and $3,362,893 in 1935. 
stands. 


textile mills in 1937 came to 58 cents, rising three cents 
above the 1936 tax and five cents above that for 1935, 
according to figures released by the Cotton Manufactur- 


Basing its figures on a direct survey of textile mills 
throughout the State, covering 4,159,985 spindles out of a 


At current wage rates, the, 1937 property tax figure 


would have, if paid in wages, provided 90,000 man-hours 
Patents Given Carolinians 
of work for textile employees of the State, it was: shown. 


Edward F. Kempton, of Gastonia, secured a patent on Figures for the past 15 years showed that since 1922 
a ring traveler for spinning machines, the traveler having the mills have paid in property taxes alone more than 
an ovoid cross-section and the largest end of the ovoid $60,000,000, which, if paid in wages, would have provid- 
being disposed at the trailing edge of the traveler. 

Augusta M. Pressley, of Concord, N. C., was awarded 
a.patent on a creel chute for looms. 


ed a full year’s work for 70,000 textile employees, at an 
annual wage 400 per cent higher than that of the average 
farm employee in South Carolina. 


Thomas F. Sugg, of Gastonia, was awar | 
According to the best sources available, this is the 


a leasing mechanism for warping machines which is as- ; 
signed to Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., of Gastonia. ighest per spindle tax in the world. | 
This machine is designed for the taking of leases in mov- Not included in the figures were the following addi- | 


separating members with an intervening pivotal device to taxes. State income taxes, State social security taxes, 
concurrently form spaced lease sheds in traveling warps, 
with means for arresting the lease thread when inserted 
in said shed, and means for actuating the device to permit 
closing of the sheds upon the lease thread and to free the stock taxes, Federal income taxes, Federal undistributed 


lease for travel with the warps. profits taxes, etc. : ' 


Federal social security taxes (unemployment), Federal 
social security taxes (old age benefit), Federal capital 
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on 


The Huntsville Tragedy 


In this issue we are reprinting two stories 
which should be of interest not only to mill men 
but to every person who loves the South and is 
interested in its future. : 

One is by Geo. R. Kuester, editor of The Ob- 
server, an excellent textile newspaper published 
at Greenville, S. C., and the other appeared in 
the Huntsville Times of Huntsville, Ala. 

Both stories relate to Huntsville and the 
Huntsville Tragedy, which is the greatest indus- 
trial tragedy the South has yet witnessed. 

Both are but a repetition of stories which have 
been told relative to many New England towns 
and cities. | 

Huntsville, Ala., is a beautiful city and only a 
few years ago it was regarded as one of the in- 
dustrial centers of the South. 

With two cotton mills, each with approximate- 
ly 100,000 spindles, another with 58,000 and a 
fourth with 30,000, not to mention several smal- 
ler mills, Huntsville boasted an immense payroll, 
and as the money of the employees went to the 
merchants of that city and through the channels 
of trade and even out into the surrounding coun- 
try for the produce of the farmers, its citizens 
prospered and were happy. 

The 30,000-spindle mill has been dismantled 
and also two smaller mills. The 58,000-spindle 
mill has closed, run the cotton out of its machin- 
ery and will probably be dismantled. The two 

100,000-spindle mills both stand idle, as the re- 
sult of repeated strikes, and there is little pros- 
pect of either resuming operations at any early 
date. | 
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The trouble, we are told, began in 1934, when 
John J. Dean, the professional union organizer, 
who promoted the Charlotte, N. C., textile strike 
in 1921, moved, without permission, into a house 
in a Huntsville mill village and the manager of 
the mill did not have guts enough to eject him. 

While occupying a mill cottage free of rent, 
Dean organized unions in the mills of Huntsville 
and later the manager of one mill, upon the de- 
mand of the union, discharged two loyal over- 


_ seers and thereby bent his neck in subserviency 


for the yoke of union domination. 

From those unfortunate incidents, neither of 
which should have occurred, the labor unions of 
Huntsville obtained the idea that they were all 
powerful and have proceeded without regard for 
the rights of the mill management or the best 
interests of the majority of the mill employees. 

Under the system, which has been built up at 
Huntsville, a few professional organizers, who are 
well paid by checks received from Northern 
headquarters, dominate the situation. In order 


_ to retain their control they employ a few local 


leaders in each mill, paying them small salaries 
but promising they shall receive much larger 
compensation, if and when, the union is estab- 
lished and the employees pay dues. 

To make matters worse, Government relief is 
given those who are idle as the result of the 
strikes. There are in every mill some who are 
lazy and shiftless and the assurance that they 
will be fed while idle is, to them, ample excuse 
for promoting a strike. 

The Dallas Mill, with 820 employees, closed 
10 weeks in 1934, 29 weeks in 1935, 3 weeks in 
April, 1937, and then on November 1, 1937, 
closed indefinitely and has now run the cotton 
out of their machinery. 

The Lincoln Mill, with 1,600 employees, clos- 
ed 10 weeks in 1934, 15 weeks in 1936, and since 
January, 1937, has only operated enough to run 
out its warps. 

The Merrimack Mills, with 1,200 employees, 
was closed 10 weeks in 1934, 10 in 1935, 1 week 
in 1936, and has not operated since December 
20, 1937. 


During these strikes the employees have lost 
$2,750,000 in wages and even upon the basis of 
three turnovers the merchants and professional 
men of Huntsville have lost $7,250,000 of busi- 
ness. | 

The farmers in the territory around Hunts- 
ville have lost, by a conservative estimate, as the 
result of the stopping of the payroll, $300,000 of 
produce sales. 

Who has profited while the merchants and 
business men of Huntsville and the farmers of 
the nearby territory lost more than $7,000,000 
of business? 


| 
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The answer is very simple and is that a small 
number of professional union organizers have 
received fat salaries and a somewhat larger 
group of local mill employees, three or four from 
each mill, have received small salaries and prom- 
ises of larger amounts in the future. 

When, many years ago, men organized cotton 
mills for Huntsville, there was great rejoicing 
among the people of that city because they knew 
that the payrolls would benefit the merchants 
and their business and professional men. 

Upon the farms of northern Alabama and 
lower Tennessee, men living in wretched shacks 
and barely able to feed and clothe themselves 
and their families, with their meager earnings, 
heard about the building of the mills and sought 
employment. 

At the mills they. received regular wages, lived 


in houses which were far superior to those from 
came, and found schools in which 


which they 
they ar educate their children. 

As the mills grew, more people came from the 
farms and as the payrolls increased more busi- 
ness and more business men came to Huntsville 
and it became known as a thriving city. 

That was before organizing labor unions be- 
came a profitable racket and the methods of 
spreading misinformation and poisons among 
employees became a science. 

The racketeers came to Huntsville and for 
small pay, hired a few workers in each mill and 
the hand of death, the death of industry and 
payrolls, has settled upon a live community. 

Gone are the Lowe, the Fletcher and other 
small mills. The machines of the Dallas stand 
stripped of cotton and await transportation to 


places where they can be operated and will fur-. 


nish employment and payrolls to others. 

Idle are 200,000 spindles and 4,000 looms in 
the LincoM and Merrimack Mills and they may 
never again operate in Huntsville. 
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The merchants of Huntsville do not place or- 
ders for goods, ‘because the mill employees no 
longer receive pay and the grocers must depend 
upon the meager relief funds which come from 
the Government. 

The doctor who receives a call knows that 
those who receive no pay, can not pay him. 

At the Dallas Mills, 388 employees or enough 
to run one shift petitioned the mill to reopen and 
permit them to earn money for themselves and 
their families, but the professional labor leaders 
said no and prepared to send a mob to beat any 
who dared enter. 

On April 20th between 800 and 1,000 citizens 
of Huntsville formed a cavalcade from Hunts- 
ville to Montgomery, Ala., and petitioned Gov- 
ernor Bibb Graves to afford protection for those 
citizens who wished to enter their chosen places 
of employment. 

Governor Graves, a man who ania the 
contempt of all decent citizens of this country, 
stalled those who appealed to his authority and 
we are informed that after they left he slapped 


.a labor leader upon the back and said, “Didn’t 


we give them hell?” 

The mills of Huntsville stand idle while sev- 
eral thousand who wish to work, dare not enter 
because of fear of bodily injury. 

The Administration at Washington sind the 
“Reds” are busy condemning the Mayor of New- 
ark, N. J., for refusing to permit their associates 
to make incendiary speeches in that city and 
they write much about the constitutional liberty 
of American citizens, but they say nothing about 
allowing an armed mob to keep citizens of Ala- 
bama from entering the mills of Huntsville and 
from exercising their constitutional right to 
choose places of employment and to enter same. 

Read the Tragedy of Huntsville as written by 
two editors and published in this issue and form 
your own opinion of ‘The Land of the Free.”’ 


1932 


‘‘Now the credit of the family depends chiefly 
on whether that family is living within its in- 
come. And this is so of the nation. If the nation 
is living within its income its credit is good. If, 
in some crisis, it lives beyond its income for a 
year or two, it can usually borrow temporarily 
on reasonable terms. But if, like a spendthrift, 
it throws dfscretion to the winds, is willing to 
make no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its 
_ taxing to the limit of the people’s power to pay 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road 
to bankruptcy.’’—Franklin D. Roosevelt, at 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, October 19, 1932. 


1938 


“If you think back . . . you will remember the 
doubts and fears expressed about the rising ex- 
penses of Government. But to the surprise of 
the doubters, as we proceeded to carry on the 
program which included public works and work 
relief ,jthe country grew richer instead of poorer. 

‘Such an addition to the net debt of the Unit- 
ed States need not give concern to any citizen, 
for it will return to the people many times over 
in increased buying power and eventually in 
much greater Government tax receipts.” — 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Fireside Chat, April 14, 
1938. 
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NLi- CLEANSER 
TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER 


A High Quality Cleanser carefully designed to clean, 
whiten and give the floors the care they need. 


The Denison Squeegee is 


a great time saver and leaves 
the floor clean and dry. 3 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 


OF Pe 
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Asheville, N. C. 
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TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemlock 4029 
Representative Atlanta, Ga. 
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Equipment For Sale 
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Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 
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Mill News 


ENTERPRISE, ALA.—Work is going forward rapidly here 
on the construction of an addition to the Bama Cotton 
Mills at an estimated cost of more than $30,000. The 
addition will be one-story. These mills are engaged in 
the manufacture of flat duck and osnaburgs. 

LANCASTER, 8S, C;—In celebration of National Air Mail 
Week each letter leaving Lancaster bore a special cachet 
which was a picture of the large Lancaster plant of the 
Springs Cotton Mills. This cachet was presented by the 
Springs Cotton Mills of which Capt. Elliott Springs is 
president. 


CLIFTON, 5. C.—At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Clifton Mantfacturing Company, man- 


| ufacturers of sheetings, drills and print cloth, with 95,904 


spindles, the following officers were re-elected: J. Choice 
Evins, of Spartanburg, president and treasurer; Stanley 
Converse, vice-president; J. M. Oeland, assistant treas- 
urer; and J. R. Begg, secretary. 


Directors were named as follows: Edward Donald 


Frost, Boston, Mass.; Arthur Pelzer, of Montgomery, 
Ala.; Alfred Moore, of Wellford; Edwin Mallory, of 


Cheraw, and H. M. Cleveland and Mr. Evins, both of 
Spartanburg. 


Morcanton, N, C.—The J. J. McDevitt Construction 
Company of Charlotte was low bidder on the contract for 
construction of the Huffman full-fashioned hosiery mill of 
Morganton. | 

Officials of the McDevitt Company said that the mill 
officials calling for bids announced on opening of the bids 
that all were too high, and contract was not awarded. 

The mill officials have the bids under consideration, 
and decision will be made this week on what action shall 
be taken. The mill may reject all bids and halt plans 
for construction for the present, or may decide to award 
the contract to the McDevitt Company, it was believed. 

R. O. Huffman of Morganton is president of the mill 
firm. J. J. McDevitt is head of the construction company: 
and C. P. Street is secretary. 


St. Pauus, N. C.—-The St. Pauls Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Inc., was continued in possession of the mill prop- 
erty at St. Pauls and was authorized to apply for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under an 
order signed June Ist by Judge I. M. Meekins in U. S. 
District Court in Elizabeth City. 

The hearing was on application of the cotton mill com- 
pany for permission to effect reorganization under Section - 
77-B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

The debtors, under Judge Meekins’ order, were author- 
ized to proceed with operation of the mill. Creditors 
were directed to file claims with the company by July 
Ist. 

No plan of reorganization was , abetted at the hear- 
ing, but presentation of some such proposal to the court 
and to the mill creditors probably will be the next step 
taken atter July Ist, stated Dickson McLean, of the law 
firm of McLean & Stacy, Lumberton, representing the 
mill. 
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Mill News 


Tucapau, S$. C.—At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Startex Mills, held on May 27, 1938, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: W.S. Montgomery, presi- 
ye and treasurer; R. G. Johnstone, vice-president; and 

'. G. White, secretary and assistant treasurer. 

This mill operates 56,568 spindles, 1,921 looms, and 
is manufacturing print cloths and crashes. 

ROANOKE Rapips, N. Mills Company, 
and subsidiaries, reports for the year 1937 a net profit 
of $258,455 as against a net profit of $564,804 in the pre- 
vious year. 

Earnings for last year equalled $7.55 a share on 30,000 
common shares as compared with $17.76 a share in 1936. 

NEWBERRY, S. C.—The Hunt Memorial Church, a 
handsome new brick structure, which has been completed 
at the Oakland unit of the Kendall Company, will be ded- 
icated on Sunday, June 15th. It has been named in honor 
of the late Walter H. Hunt, founder of the Oakland unit, 
and its president for approximately fifteen vears. His 


widow contributed generously to the building fund, as did | 


H. P. Kendall, of Boston, Mass., and Camden, S.°C.. 
president of the Kendall Company. The church was 
erected at a cost of approximately $13,000. 


PORTERDALE, GA.—The opening of bids for the con- 
struction of the new Porter Memorial Hall, at the local 
unit of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, took place re- 
cently, according to information received here. This 
community center, a gift of James H. Porter, of Macon, 
Ga., an official of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, as 
a memorial to his father, founder of Porterdale, will be 
constructed along Georgian lines. and will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. In addition to a standard gymnasium, 
plans call for a women’s club room, kitchen, equipped to 
prepare meals for 500 to 600 persons, three rooms for 
Girls’ Reserve, a Bibb organization for young people, and 
a band room. 


Qui1TMAN, Bryan Hosiery Mill, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., will have a plant in operation here by July 
Ist. A two-story brick business building owned by Mc- 
Intosh Bros., on Washington street, has been leased and 
is being remodeled to suit the needs of the mill. I. L. 
Brown, representing an air-conditioning concern, was here 
last week to make an estimate on the cost of air- -condi- 
tioning the mill. 

Eight machines have ee shipped for the plant and 
60 or more workers will be employed. These employees, 
' according to mill officials, will be high school graduates, 
both girls and boys, and the salaries will run from $15 to 
$50 per week. 

Recently, H. T. Bryan, president of the corporation; 
A. M. Bryan, W. H. Pryor and Max Metzner were in 
Quitman to make a survey of conditions and select a 
suitable location for the new plant. Local people, through 
the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce, have subscribed 


- $10,000 to stock in the enterprise. 
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AS MODERN 
AS TOMORROW 


AIR CLEANING MACHINE 
for 
SILK, RAYON, FINE COTTON 
combines 
Maximum Efficiency 
with 
no possibility of damage to finish | 
| 


Your inquiries invited 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. | i 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
- 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the { 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 

= improvement entering the spinning 
= room since the advent of the HIGH & 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. | 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


MOCCASIN 


BRONZE 
Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 

Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
See ‘Southern Sources of Supply” for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 
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Sonoco Booth at Knitting Show 


My, 
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One of the most unusual display settings at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition was that of Sonoco Products Company, pic- 
tured above. The entire booth, modelled along the lines of 
a Pergola, was constructed with Sonoco paper cones and 
tubes. 


Irving Lewin Named Superintendent Of 
Cleveland Cloth 


Shelby, N. C.—Irving Lewin has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Cleveland Cloth Mill and has 
already assumed his duties, according to James Gardner, 
manager of the mill. 

Mr. Lewin succeeds T. H. Burkhardt, who has resigned. 
Mr. Lewin had been connected with the Duplan Silk Cor- 
poration at Hazleton, Pa., for a number of years. Prior 
to that he was a member of the firm of Lang & Lewin, 
silk manufacturers. | 

Before joining Cleveland Cloth, Mr. Burkhardt was 
connected with Burlington Mills and the predecessor com- 
pany of North American Rayon Corporation. 


New Hope For Cotton 


“Vet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” | 

Included in the purpose, we may be reassured, is cot- 
ton. Upon it now the thoughts of men are widening with 
such promise that, confine production as we must today, 
the trouble on some near tomorrow may be an actual in- 
sufficiency. At Chapel Hill a great chemist is bidding for 
a place in cotton’s history as big as Eli Whitney's own. 
Baltimore-born, 69-year-old Frank Kenneth Cameron, 
professor of chemistry at the University of North Caro- 
lina, is making progress year by year with his plan for 
harvesting the cotton plant whole—stalk, boll, leaves and 
all—as a cource of cellulose. ‘The Mellon Institute and 
the Cotton Research Foundation are sufficiently impress- 
ed to have established a fellowship at the University. 
Under Dr. Cameron’s plan, and with the machinery being 
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developed to exploit it, the entire cotton plant will be run 
through something like a feed-grinding mill. From the 
product the oil will be extracted, leaving cellulose. Cel- 
lulose means paper, high explosives, industrial plastics, 
acetate lacquers and many other things. But most of all 
it means rayon, 

If, through Dr. Cameron’s process, cotton can recover 
its lost rayon market as that market grows by leaps and 
bounds, the defeatists who have cried abdication for the 
king will be confounded. The 25-year-old rayon industry 
in this country has grown to an annual production of 
nearly 300,000,000 pounds of synthetic yarn. In the be- 
ginning cotton cellulose was used almost exclusively in its 
manufacture but in recent years wood cellulose has been 
substituted because it is cheaper. Today cotton supplies 
less than 30 per cent of the rayon’ industry’s cellulose. 
But if a new and cheaper form of cotton cellulose can be 
had by grinding up the whole cotton plant, cotton may 
win back the rayon market and fresh vistas will spread 
for the white staple of the South. | 

The Cameron plan would take care of the low-grade 
cotton and picker-over fields which contribute so much to 
the over-production and waste of today. The best of the 
cotton crop would be picked as at present, and all the 
remainders would be reaped in whole plant and shipped 
to the mills’ for grinding into cellulose. The net result 
would be a fuller utility and a greater economy. 

Given a sufficiently low cost of production and process- 
ing, cotton can outrival every competing product with 
ease. It can do so because so much of it can be grown 
and in so short a time. It takes seven years to produce a 
crop of slash pine, and several times seven to produce 
other woods, but cotton can be planted in the Spring and 
reaped in the early Fall of a single year. In the kingdom 
of cotton pine is crown prince. And their prime minister 


is the science of chemistry which is creating new processes 
and new uses for both. They are not competitors in any 
deep analysis. They are the two products through which, 


with chemistry and economy, the South is coming some 


day to golden age. 

For 3,000 years men have cultivated cotton but before 
Eli Whitney invented the gin in 1794 America’s annual 
crop was less than 5,000 bales, as compared with the 
19,000,000-bale crops of today. The cotton gin, together 
with textile machinery invented shortly thereafter, gave 
such new economies and uses to cotton that, far from 
putting men out of work, there was more work than ever. 
The new uses and economies have continued. Up to 1850, 
for example, two-thirds of the crop was wasted, the seed 
being burned as trash, but today cottonseed is the South’s 
second greatest cash crop. In 1884 they discovered the 
manufacture of rayon from cotton or wood cellulose. In 
1878 dynamite was invented and more cotton was called 
for. In 1839 they invented vulcanizing, which paved the 
way for the automobile tire and all the cotton it requires. 
In 1863 they invented celluloid, and that means more 
cotton. Still the story goes. Science never meant cotton 
to lose a throne, never meant cotton to be less than king, 
and will never let the kingdom pass.—John Temple 
Graves in The Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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Is New England's History To Repeat Itself in the 
South? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


pay $30,000 taxes eath year, mostly for the support of 
our county government. 

All the above is not a hysterical picture. It is as true 

s Holy Writ. It is not overdrawn one iota. It is the 
bare, naked, inexorable fact! 

The minutes and hours and days are tickering away. 
There are not many left in which this mill can be saved 
from liquidation! 

The situation requires cool heads, clear thinking, sober 
sense by those whom it involves most directly. 

Passion, hatred, prejudice, violent action should be 
absolutely banned. They have never accomplished or 
settled anything, and they never will! They have brought, 
in all times and ages, only hurt and damage and everlast- 
ing loss. 

And the only, people who can stop this disaster that is 
at their door are those who have worked for years in the Sl, : ee | 
Dallas Mill! Onyxsan-S is used in the last rinse in dyebox or in the finishing | 
mangle. Being substantive, it exhausts into goods—gives softness 
permanent to washing and dry cleaning—sets dyestuffs fast to 
washing and perspiration. Also valuable on Silk and Wool. Easily 
dissolved; stable to hard waters and lime salts. Send details of 4 
your needs to get sample and instructions. 


Onyxsan-5, a new Cation Active compound, produces perma- 
nent, super-softness on cellulosic fibres. It’s easy and economical 
to use; costs no more (in many cases, less) than present methods. 


Are they going to throw. away this last opportunity, 
and avert life-long poverty, hunger and distress for them- 
selves and their families? | 

Each and every man, woman and child in Dallas vil- 
lage must make an individual decision, and it ought to ; : ; 
be made with eyes wide open, and minds clear and free Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
of hatred, passions or suspicion. Specialists in Finishing Materials 

It ought to be a decision that in years to come will not Rabe. Chic 
be bitterly regretted, and that will not be a source of sor- | 
row and suffering. : | 


Trashy Cotton Gives Ginner More Trouble Do Pay Tri b U Te | 
Cotton. gin operators who have the new type double to TRESPASSERS 


rib huller gins are able to provide farmers a better gin- 
VANDALS 


ning service, according to J. C. Ferguson, extension cot- 
AND 


ton gin specialist at N. C. State College. 
THIEVES 


Gins of this type extract hulls, sticks, stems, and other 
trash from the cotton before it reaches the saws. — 

When trashy ‘cotton is fed into plain front gins that do 
not have adequate extracting equipment, the saws cut 
up the trash and pepper it throughout the lint. 

The old objections to huller fronts have been elimin- 
ated to a large extent, Ferguson added, by improvements 
in the huller ribs and picker rolls. 

The improved types are adjustable so that the picker 
rolls can be set farther away from the ribs for cotton 
with a considerable amount of trash. | 

The trash should be allowed to discharge freely from 
the huller front. If this is not done, the trash will ac- 
cumulate until the saws drag foreign matter into the seed 
roll and the result is about the same as if a huller were 
not used. | 

Various combinations of cleaning and extracting mach- 
inery may be used, but the unit extractor is recommended 
for North Carolina gins. Possibly the best combination 
consists of an air line cleaner and unit extractors ove: 


Every year industry pays a 
heavy penalty because of 
inadequate protection. Un- 
fenced property encourages 
vandalism, trespass, invasion and loss. Insure yourself : 
against this yearly tribute by surrounding your prop- 
erty with a Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire . 
Fence . . . an unfailing barrier of teel that assures | 
continuous, dependable protection. Investigate the | 

outstanding superiorities of Stewart Industrial Fence. e 
Send for catalog showing typical installations and | 

exclusive features. . 


Sales and Erection Service in all principal cities 


The STEWART. 


huller front gins. 

But no amount of good ginning equipment can do as RON WORKS CO,, ine . 
good a job with trashy cotton as a plain front gin can do 526 Stewart Block 
with clean cotton. The farmer who can keep his cotton Chacinnatl. 8 


clean will get the best lint. 
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Experiments May Bring New Fiber 


St. Louis, Mo.—Promising experiments in the produc- 
tion of a synthetic fiber which surpasses natural silk in 
such elusive properties as elasticity, elongation and 
strength are being conducted in one laboratory as the 
chemical industry continues its quest for materials which 
will help industry produce cheaper and better products, 
Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Washington, D. C., said in ah address be- 
fore the general session of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
in the Jefferson Hotel here. : 

Experiments with the new type of synthetic silk, he 
said, is but one of a multiplicity of things with which 
the chemistry industry ‘has busied itself in recent months. 

“The contributions of the chemical to other industries,” 
Dr. Howe said, “may be expected to continue in increas- 
ing rather than decreasing number. It cari be shown that 
during times of economic stress research activities are ac- 
celerated and multiplied rather than curtailed. During 
what we are pleased to call normal times the principal 
effort goes into the problems of production and distribu- 
tion. When these are lessened there are time and effort 
to complete some of the work on newer things and there is 
always the greater urge to put new and improved mate- 
rials into production for the sake of stimulating trade.” 

Dr. Howe said that the steady development in synthetic 
resins continues to produce new types with special char- 
acteristics both fitting them for individual uses and af- 
fording competition to other producers. The same thing 
has been true of wetting agents, so important in the tex- 
tile industry, of detergents of the newer types, especially 
those for use with hard water, he added. 

“New cellulose products are important, among them 
Cordura rayon which has already proved its value in the 
construction of heavy duty tires because of its ability to 
resist to a remarkable degree the heat generated in long 
non-stop runs of busses and trucks,” said Dr. Howe. 
‘Its use in sail cloth has been spectacular. Fiberglas, a 
relative newcomer, is imposing in its physical and chem- 
ical characteristics, is making its own way in conservative 
fashion and promises much for the future. 

‘The chemical fibers are gradually crowding the nat- 
ural ones out of certain uses, the Cordura rayon above- 
mentioned being a real threat to cotton for tire manufac- 
ture. One laboratory is conducting experiments so far 
most promising for the production of a synthetic fiber 
that will really surpass natural silk, even in such elusive 
properties as elasticity, elongation and strength. 

‘‘A chemical process makes rayon pile velvet non-crush 
and spot-resistant.” 


New Textile Fiber Offered in Italy 


Milan, Italy.——-Development of Italian artificial fibers 
does not appear to have ended with the presentation of 
Sniafiocco, Lanital, Cisahiocco and Cisalfa, since the re- 
cent Milan International Samples Fair introduced two 
new types. These were the Lanagen manufactured by 
Fifi. Gentilli of Busto Arsizio, and new printed hemp 
textiles produced by the Linificio & Canapificio Naxion- 
ale. 

Lanagen is an artificial wool but it is a product quite 
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different from Lanital, Cisalfa and Sniabeta since through 
special chemical treatments it has been possible to obtain 
gradually a fiber having all the qualities of wool. It is 
claimed that its cost of output is by two-thirds lower 
than the cost of wool. It is reported that Lanagen fiber 
may be used in making any type of wool cloth since it - 
is not necessary to mix it with any other natural or arti- 
ficial fiber as it is the case with Sniafiocco, Sniabeta, 


. Cisalfa and Cisafiocco. 7 


At the Milan International Samples Fair the producers 
of Lanagen showed cloths ranging from the heaviest types 
of men’s suits and overcoats to lighter styles for pajamas, 
shirts and shawls of which there has been a noteworthy 
demand especially from Latin America. A large variety 
of shirts were shown with collars made with an intercover 
of Lanagen ensuring the maintenance of the design after 
washing. 

Linificio & Canapificio Nazionale have found that the 
hemp fiber submitted to chemical treatments loses the 
main characteristics it has, such as the strength, the 
freshness, etc. Efforts have meen made to obtain, how- 
ever, a less stiff fiber than the raw hemp through mechan- 


ical treatments, and such efforts have brought to the 


results represented by the new printed dress goods of the 
Italian hemp industry which had confined its textile ac- 
tivity in the kitchen linén, table covers, etc., field. 


Cotton hantend of Jute Used Ts Cover Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Representative Hampton P. Ful- 
mer announced that he has an agreement with Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials to cover from one to two 
million bales of cotton bagging instead of jute, and to 
allow sale of the cotton on.a net weight basis this fall. 

The Orangeburg representative hailed the agreement 
as a long step toward eventual sue of as much as 100,000 
bales of cotton annually in the manufacture of bagging 
for use in baling operations. 


During the conferences with Harry L. Brown, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and J. W. Tapp, of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodity Corporation, Fulmer said it was 
agreed that the FSCC would purchase enough cotton bag- 
ging to cover from 1 to 2 million bales, and would sell the 
cotton product to farmers on a competitive basis with 
jute bagging. 

“Under this arrangement we will be able to thoroughly 
demonstrate the wonderful saving in freight, insurance, 
and waste to farmers by selling their cotton on a net 
weight basis,’ Fulmer commented. “Meantime, we will 
be able to pack a bale of cotton that. we should be proud 
of, a bale that can compete with foreign packed cotton, 
which is a neat, respectable package. 

‘This is the only cotton country in the world that sells 
cotton on a gross weight basis, covered with old, disgrace- 
ful and wasteful jute bagging imported from India and 
not grown in this country. 

“The present method of baling carries 21 pounds of 
tare and patching, to which is added from 4 to 9 pounds 
extra bagging after the bale passed from the farmer into 
the channels of commerce. Many farmers believe they 
are paid for their bagging and ties in selling on a gross 
weight basis. This is not true. Cotton mills, knowing 
they cannot spin bagging and ties, figure accordingly in 
pricing cotton. 
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“Under the arrangements I have made with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the FSCC, mills will pay a 
proper differential for cotton covered with cotton bagging 
and sold on a net weight basis this fall. 


“Tt is the policy of the present administration to spend 
millions in having farmers plow under their cotton, reduc- 
ing the cotton production. Meantime, we are permitting 
over one billion pounds of jute products to come inte 
the United States, taking our own cotton markets to the 
extent of over two million bales. 


The Mills, the Farms and the Idle 


The winter, spring and summer of 1932 cotton mills in 
South Carolina were operating halftime, one-fourth time, 
or were shut down. The workers managed to live and 
did not suffer... They had great assistance from the com- 
panies, 
gardens and furnished them with garden seeds. 
was no destitution, no suffering. 


There 
Of course the opera- 
tives lived in the cottages owned by the companies and no 


rent was paid. In some cases the companies paid a small 


weekly wage while the machinery was idle, sometimes for 
a month. 


About October, 1932, employment was again normal 
in the South C arolins cotton mills—that was five months 
before Mr. Roosevelt took office. Textile depression had 
ended. 


Now one reads that 42,000 textile operatives may soon 
‘be idle and that a committee of manufacturers is bringing 
this condition to the attention of the WPA. 


What was the business of the companies and the opera- 
tives in 1932 is now government’s business, which is to 
say, the taxpayers’ business. 


You can’t blame the companies—the government is 
not giving them subsidies. 

If the government will support the unemployed opera- 
tives, it will be good for the stockholders who own the 
mills. 

Will the government pay the rent of the mill cottages 
to the companies? The average rent of one of these 
cottages runs from $4 to $6 a month. In New York 
government pays the rent of unemployed families to 
many corporations owning houses. It allows $19 a 
month to a family for rent. 


If the government will allow $5 a month for the rent 
of 400 families in a South Carolina mill village, that will 
be $2,000 a month to the mill company. Should not 
government pay it? Government pays it in Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago. 

If government would subsidize workers in agriculture 
the mills would not shut down—entirely. The farms do 
not shut down—entirely. 


None should starve. ‘The fact is that no one is in the 
remotest danger of starving except the taxpayers. ‘Their 
time is coming. When everbody is on relief everybody 
will starve except those who dig for a living. 

The land is abundant. 


The law is against cultivating 
all of it or too much of it. 


We are moving, in a gallop, 


toward the More Abundant Life.—The Charleston News 
and Courier. 


The companies in many instances plowed their | 


| 
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Classified Department 


WANTED—Permanent job with mill 
erecting and overhauling spinning. 15 
years’ experience. Address ‘‘Overhaul- 
care Textile Bulletin. 


ACCOUNTS WANTED BY 

MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
Can handle several additional textile mill 
equipment and supply accounts in con- 
nection with present lines. Formerly su- 
perintendent of large Southern mill and 
am widely acquainted with textile mill 
executives in the South. Give full partic- 
ulars. Address ‘‘Agent,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


PAUL B. EATO 
) PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office | 


Wage Bill Effort To Throttle 
South Charged By Comer 


Birmingham, Ala.—A charge that 
Northern industrial leaders are trying 
to “throttle the small and slow-mov- 
ing industries of the South,’ was 
made by Donald Comer, president of 


Avondale Mills, in an address here 


before the convention of the Alabama 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

The speaker asserted ‘the South’s 
problem is agricultural, not indus- 
trial, 

“There are less than 1 million in- 
dustrial employees in the South,” he 
said. “The number of Southern in- 
dustries has decreased from 19,500 to 
19,400 since 1925; the number of in- 
dustrial workers has decreased from 
960,000 to 950,000 and yet these in- 
dustrialists of the North, under the 
guise of abolishing an ‘intolerable 
wage scale’ are seeking to put through 
legislation that will strangle Southern 
industry even more.” 

“I have always been opposed to 
‘intolerable’ wages and there are 
others in the South who share my 
sentiments,” he said, “but the ‘intol- 
erable’ wages in the South are the 
agricultural and not the industrial 
wages.” 


American Enka’s Net 
Profit $2,517,539 


Net income of $2,517,539, after all 
charges, depreciation and taxes, is re- 
ported by American Enka Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ended January 
2, 1938. This compares with net proft- 
if of $2,092,061 in the fiscal year 
ended December 27, 1936. 

Earnings for the past fiscal year 
ar eequal to $6.76 on 372,550 shares 
of capital stock, as against $5.62 a 
share in the preceding period. 

The income account of American 
Enka Corporation for the year ended 
January 2, 1938, compares as fol- 
lows. 


Sea Island Cotton Expected 
To Stage Comeback in Florida 


Tampa, Fla.—Sea Island cotton, 
which was almost wiped out by boll 
weevils in 1924 and has been barely 
kept alive in Government experimen- 
tal farms since, is about to stage a 
comeback in Florida, following the 
discovery of a way to use poison 
which will rout the enemy. 

Three hundred acres are now 
planted between Tampa and Plant 
City, while a year ago all of Hills- 
borough County, of which Tampa is 
the county seat, had but six acres in 
Sea Island cotton. Ocala, in Marion 
County, is rapidly becoming a Sea 
Island cotton center and has set up 
gins, different from ordinary cotton 
gins, to take care of increasing pro- 
duction. Madison ‘and _ Gilchrist 
Counties in northwestern Florida are 
important in the spreading industry. 

This almost forgotten crop will 
bring higher prices, entomologists 
say, because of the strength of the 


extremely long staple. Thread mills, . 


tire manufacturers, and fine yarn 
mills manufacturers, and fine yarn 
mills bought up Florida’s slender 
1936 crop, and a manufacturer in 
South Carolina wants 3,500 bales for 
his five mills alone, which is about 
the amount produced in the whole 
State last year, according to Alec 
White, Hillsborough County agricul- 
tural agent. 


Argentine Rayon 
Cloth Output Up 


Washington.—The Argentine ray- 
en weaving industry established a 
record for production during 1937, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Production of rayon goods in Ar- 
gentina during 1937 amounted to 3,- 
517,501 kilos, recording sharp gains 
when compared with the estimated 
production of 2,313,756 kilos in 1935 
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and 3,124,252 kilos in 1936, the re- 
port stated. | 

In 1936 there were 305 silk facto- 
ries in Argentina with a total of 4,143 
looms, and although it was indicated 
that the number of these establish- 
ments increased during 1937, no defi- 
nite statistics were given for that 
year. 


North China Duties _ 
On Cottons, Rayons 


Imports Reduced 


Shanghai._-The ‘‘open door” eco- 
nomic policy in China received a new 
blow when the Peiping and Nanking 
provisional regimes, which are dom- 
inated by the Japanese, announced a 
revised tariff schedule effective at 
once. 

The new schedule eliminates many 
features of the previous schedule 
which were objectionable to Japan, 
while reducing and eliminating the 
export duty on certain important raw 
materials from North China which 
Japan desires. 

Import duties were lowered consid- 
erably on rayon and cotton goods, 
iron, fish, chemicals and fertilizers. 

Duty free exports include iron ore, 


‘scrap metal, raw cotton, linseed and 


cotton seed. 
New Spread Plant 
To Open At Dalton 

Dalton, Ga—-The Novelty Mills, 
Inc., of New York City, have leased 
a building in Dalton and will open a 
plant here at an early date for the 
manufacture of chenille spreads and 
candlewick noveltiesh, it was anounc- 
ed by Otis Cook, local real estate 
man. 

This new concern has leased a 
large brick building on Pentz street 
and will begin work around the first 
of July. S. Ashear, who has been 
connected with the bedspread busi- 
ness in Dalton for several years, will 
be local manager for the new com- 


pany. 


Celanese Stockholders 
Approve New Financing 


New York —wStockholders of Cela- . 


nese Corporation of America have 
approved the issuance of debentures 
or other funded obligations up to 
$20,000,000. The board of directors 
will determine the time and terms. 
President Camille Dreyfus, in a 
letter, said the money was to provide 
new facilities and processes for plants 
and also would be used for prepay- 
ment of bank loans of $4,500,000. 


i 
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Cotton Goods Markets 
SELLING AGENTS for New York—Cotton gray goods sold in moderate 


Se amounts last week as the sharp fall in cotton forced mills 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


to reduce values 14 to '4 of a cent a yard. The reduc- 
tion brought in considerable business and print cloth 
sales for the week were in excess of current production. 


Sheetings and other heavy goods failed to share in the 
movement, Combed goods were nominally unchanged. 


Deering Milliken & Co A number of mills reopened after long shutdowns while 


other plants continued to curtail. 


Incorporated Market commentators state that stocks of cotton goods 


are lower than they were at the end of December despite 
79-83 Leonard St. five months of inactivity. In other words, curtailment 


has been effective in that mills have continued to dispose 
New York of their output since the beginning of.the year. What 
makes the situation a whole lot better than it was at the 
330 West Adams Street, Chicago end of the year is that production ot print cloths and - 
| other goods is less than half of what it was then. 

Combed goods were quiet. Prices remained firm on 
practically all constructions. With many mills shut down 
tight, buyers found it hard to negotiate concessions and 
Cc U R R A N & BA R RY also uncovered the fact that shortages may occur shortly | 


in a number of staple weaves. Mills were willing to sell 
| oods at current prices for June delivery but balked at 
320 Broadway J ‘ 


: any July businss at these levels. 
New York, N. Y. 


Inquiry for finished goods improved but actual sales 
were small. Household items were a trifle more active. 
Denims and other work clothing fabrics moved in a little 
larger volume and orders for wash goods were large. - 


Domestic | Export 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
| MERCHANDISIN G | Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 35 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 4! 


| Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 614 
10-12 Thomas St. New York. — ~° ' | 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 


Denims, 28-in, 11 


Brown sheetings, standard 934 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5% 


of 


Brown sheeting, 3-yard 6% 


| Staple ginghams 10° 


lege 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 
>< 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia— The drop in prices in the cotton market 
for the past week has had the effect of causing some 
buyers to shy off for the present, and other buyers to 
attempt to force the price of sale yarn below its present 
level, which is unprofitable in most cases. 

Some spinners, yielding to this pressure, have eased 
their prices somewhat, but. this has not been general as 
yet, and it is to be presumed that there can be no general 
lowering of present prices except in the case of yarns 
made from the lower grades of cotton, and in the courser 
counts. The best grades of cotton are still selling at a 
premium, and spinners can hardly be expected to go 
lower than present levels on the finer counts, of best 
cotton. 


It is still too early to make any definite prediction of 


the yield of the new cotton crop, and opinions differ 
widely on the possibilities. Some observers believe that 
the new crop will be above the 10 year average, while 
others say that there is.indication of excessive weevil 
activity in some sections and bad weather conditions in 
other sections that will lower the expectations. 

Bidding on business offered by the Government has 
disclosed prices below expectation, including those quot- 
ed by bidders on standard constructions of fabrics or 
garments for which conformance to Federal specifications 
is required. This indicates that contractors must have 
obtained very low prices when inquiring for the cotton 
yarn for these items, but selling agents of the yarn mills 
furnishing some of this yarn contend their asking prices 
for commercial transactions remain unchanged. 

If so, this would mean that a few preferred customers 
are being given access to some good grade cotton yarn 
at market concessions, as compared with what the aver- 
age customer is still being quoted. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


8s 16% 12s 18 
10s 17 16s 20” 
12s 20s 20% 
19 30s 254% 
ae = Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
368 27 

8s 17% 
40s 28% 10s 18 

Southern Single Warps 
10s 16s 19% 
12s 17% 20s - 20 
14s is 
16s Carpet Yarns 
Tinged, 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
30s 4-ply 15 
40s __---«----~- 28% Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 

4-ply 15 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3 and 

Warps 4-ply 17 
Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
2s 
lés 19 Ss, 1l-ply 14 
20s 20 Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
24s ve 10s, 2 .8 and 4-ply 15 
26s 23 12s, 2-ply . 15% 
30s 24 16s, 2-ply , 16% 
36s .. 28 20s, 2-ply 18 
40s 29 


Southern Frame Cones 


Rs 17 8s 14% 
10s 17% 10s 17 
12s 18 l4s 18 
l4s 18% 18% 
16s 19 22s 20% 
20s 20 24s 2145 
268 23 26s 2242 
30s 24 28s 23% 
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The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
- CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville. S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


FITCHBURG. MASS. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


>; Rice Dobby Chain Co. ; 
EE : 
| = = 
= 
= } = 
Millbury, Massachusetts 
= = 
= 
5 
| = 
= = 
= = 
= 
A Complete line... backed 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins ee by 66 years of experience 
Parks-Cramer Company | 
40s 29 30s 2414 | 
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Carding, Spinning and Weaving Discussed At 
Charlotte Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


S. R. Power, Supt., Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, 
N. C.: We charge all the supplies to the loom fixers, 
except reeds, of course. We do not charge them, but we 
charge everything else to the separate loom fixers. The 
shuttles we number, and we go back the next day and 
check the shuttles to see that they are properly put in. 


Mr. Benoy: Do you keep any records on your fixers’ 
consumption of supplies? | 


Mr. Power: Yes, sir. We keep a record of the amount 


of supplies they use and the shuttles, and the cost for 


other supplies, too. I haven’t that with me. The over- 


seer gets a record every week. 
Mr. Benoy: Do you budget your fixers on supplies? 
Mr. Power: No, sir. 


Mr. Benoy: Does anyone here budget the fixers on 
supplies? I might say that we do, and we have found 
that it reduces the amount of supplies quite a bit 

Mr. Holt: In budgeting your fixers you allot a cer- 
tain amount per month, is that right? 

Mr. Benoy: 

Mr. Holt: And at the end of the month post what it 
has cost per section? 

Mr. Benoy: 

Mr. Holt: And show which ones have run over the 
allotted amount and which under that? 


That is right. 
That is right. 


Mr. Benoy: Yes, sir. We also have a monthly report 
in which we show that. 

F. D. Lockman, Jr., Overseer Weaving, Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart Plant, Lockhart, S$. C.: Do you give any of 
the fixers anything back when they do not come up to the 
budget? 


Mr. Benoy: No, sir. We congratulate them on their 
SUCCESS. 

We keep a very close check on our looms, and if the 
fixer neglects something he has to go back and fix it. 
Those looms have to be fixed. 


Mr. Holt: 1 think that is a very important point 
there. In times past some mills have paid a bonus, to the 
fixer on his supply cost. Where you do that it is a fine 
thing if you check your looms, but if you have no super- 
vision of your looms when a fixer sees his name below the 
red line or in some other way is indicated that he is not 
as good a loom fixer as somebody else, he is likely to leave 
a part on the loom that should be replaced. So where 
you have a budget for parts I think you should have 
very close inspection on the looms. I think it is worth 
while from two standpoints; you do save some money 
and, on the other hand, it keeps your overseer or assis- 
tant overseer or head loom fixer on the job. 


Question: Which is the more important, preserving 
the highest efficiency of the loom or having a low cost of 
production ? 


Mr. Holt: 1 think keeping looms at their highest effi- 
ciency is the more important, because the loom is the 


and turns it in to my office. 
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producing machine, but I think there should be a limit 
on the cost. 


Mr. Benoy: 1 think that is important. The looms 
should be kept operating as efficiently as possible, but, 
on the other hand, if you keep a check on supplies it is 
possible to keep the cost down. 


Check-Up On Looms 


We will take up the last question now, No. 14, which 
reads: “Do you have a system of systematic checking 
on individual looms to see that parts are in proper re- 
pair and are functioning properly? What system do you 
use?” 


Mr. Rogers: We have an inspection card on which a 
number of items are listed. The card has a date on it. 
There are a number of items listed that should be in- 
spected when the warp is out. We have it divided into 
the three shifts, so the loom can be checked in the shift 
that needs checking on. There is another column pro- 
vided to check behind the loom fixer and make sure that 
the inspection is thorough. The. inspection card covers 
the parts of the loom that the loom fixer might become 
careless about and let wear down. This is checked each 
time the warp goes on, which is about every three or 
four weeks, 

Mr. Benoy: ‘Thank you, Mr. Rogers. Does anybody 
else have any check on the looms, in order to maintain 
them at their highest efficiency? 

Mr. Hanna: We have a system somewhat similar to 
the one just mentioned. We have a card we hang on the 
loom when the warp runs out, with different things to be 
checked. Those things are checked by the fixer: When 
that is done the head loom fixer goes back behind him to 
this same loom, and he also takes the card and checks 
on it. 

Mr. Benoy: 


Mr. Davis: We have something similar to what the 
other two gentlemen have spoken of; it is a little differ- 
ent, however. We have a card on which we have ques- 
tions. Our system. is something like this. We run three 
shifts. We have divided up a section into three parts. 
The first section goes first. We have the cards where the 
loom fixers can get them, and each day if it is possible 
each fixer takes a card and checks. The first thing he 
checks on is the cam shaft and the cam-shaft bearings, 
then he goes to the stop motion, and so on through. We 
have had that system in effect for about three months. 
When the loom fixer has checked everything he hangs the 
card up. The assistant overseer on each shift takes the 
card and goes back and checks on the loom. I insist that 
each fixer hang up not over one card a day; then the 
assistant overseer will have only so many looms to check 
each day. I find that this system works very well for 
us. After the assistant overseer checks he signs the card 
If I want to, I then check 
it. We post those cards on a sheet and keep an accurate 
check-up on our loom fixers, as to how many looms they 
check. You will be surprised to find, if you adopt some 
such system, that some loom fixers check four or five 
times as many looms as others. It does give you a good 


Anyone else? 


guide to what they are doing, and we find it is very fine. 
We try to teach our loom fixers to do first things 
You would not want to put in a set of crank arms 


first. 
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and then find that your crank shaft is loose and heve to 
pull it down. 


Mr. Benoy: Is there anything else? 
cludes the discussion-on weaving. 

I want to say that I have thoroughly enjoyed this meet- 
ing. Of course, this being my first attempt to lead the 
discussion, you have discovered that I do not know any- 
thing about it. | 

I would suggest that you attend every meeting. As 
the questions are published in the textile journals and 
are sent out on the cards, study them and get up some 
information and bring it in, so we can get your ideas 
about these things. If there are two hundred men here 
and each one brings one idea, then each one will go away 
with two, hundred ideas. 

It has been a pleasure to be here today, and | thank 
you. 


If not, that con- 


Chairman Dilling: We certainly appreciate Mr. 
Benoy’s help today. I want to tell you now what I did 
not mention before, that he is pinch-hitting this morning. 

Now for the report of the nominating committee. Mr. 
Holt? 


Mr. Holt: The Committee offers the following nomi- 
nations: Chairman, B. M. Bowen, Salisbury, N. C.; 
Vice-Chairman, M. T. Poovey, Rockingham, N. C.; 
Secretary, B. Ellis Royal, Charlotte. 

prying Committee, J. C. Edwards, Laurel Hill, 
N. €.;W. P. Johnson, Paw Creek, N. C.; Bran- 
A. W. Benoy, Shelby, N. C. 


Chairman Diling: Are there any other nominations? 
If not, those who want to have these gentlemen serve 
you during the coming year say aye. (“‘Ayes.’’) Those 
opposed say no. 

They seem to be unanimously elected. 

There is no further business to come up, | believe, and 
the meeting is now adjourned. 

(Adjourned at 12:10 p. m.) 


Textile Mills Get 


Washington—Textile mills in North Carolina will par- 
ticipate in several large contracts awarded recently by 
various government agencies, the Labor Department an- 
nounced. 

The Asheville Cotton Mills of Asheville and the Prox- 
imity Print Works of Greensboro will participate in a 
43,145.69 contract awarded to the Cone Export and 
Commission Co., of New York; while the Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Co., of Roc kingham, was granted a contract for 
textiles amounting to $24,123.63. 

Also included in the orders, all of which are to be 
delivered to the WPA by June 30, are the following: The 
Belle Vue Manufacturing Company of Hillsboro, par- 
ticipating in a $37,429.75 contract awarded to the Ba- 
-tavia Mills Inc., of New York. 

The North Carolina Finishing Company . Yadkin and 
the Renfrew Bleachery of Travellers Rest, S. C., which 
are sharing a contract awarded to the S. ay Marks Co., 
ol New York for nainsook, khaki, twill and broadcloth 
valued at $44,821.49; and, finally, the Camperdown 
Company of Greenville, S. C., which is the sole source of 
supply for $31,817.91 of ginghams to be delivered to the 
government through Hesselin Company, New York. 
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S1IZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
S1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—kKier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in | 
Kier i 


| Est. 1904 
| HYGROSOL—As Ponetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


) (House of Service) | 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson | 


Greenville, C. 
Harold P. Goller 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 
Charlotte 3 
New York 


Chicago Richmond 


Raleigh Columbia 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 


| 
you can run a wire. 
Our Catalogue sent on re ows will 


tell you more about t 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECT 


FURNACE LANING 


U.S TRADE MARK Pat or? 


For 


REPAIRING 


| 
| 
| 
| 
fh 
| | 
| 
| SAD 
| 
| 
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LINING 
A SNS 
PLASTIC | 
LININGY 
USED |! | 
PLACE OF 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplics who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Ast. 


Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 


Wilton, N. H. 


2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. 


Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.;: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F, 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. ‘i. 


R. N. Sillars, 605 KE. 
518 Gravier St. 


Polley, 

Gore Ave. 
AKRON BELTING CO., 

Woodside Bldeg., 

Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 


802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, 
Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 


Akron, ©. Sou. 


Greenville. S. C.: 390 S. Second.St., 


Branches, 902-905 
Memphis, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 


Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Blidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham,’ 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 


Johnston Blidg.. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
. Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex.. Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Blidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pldz., Karl 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton S8t., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie “ae _D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. ihe Southern Bidg., H. .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 


Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich... Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atiannta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua) 
Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Ware house, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Ashovilie. N. C. 


plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., 
- Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L.. Bill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. 


Providence, R. 1. Southern 


Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Charoltte, N. C. 


inc., Providence, R. Frank 

Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 


Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N, C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, ‘s. C.; 216 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas RKep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga.,Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch SBSt., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C, Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ernest 
; Her- 


Sou. Mer., H. L. 


‘ Burlington, N. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
‘Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co. Gastonia, N ©. 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


na CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


Ralph 
Moore, 
Griffin, 


Sou. Reps., 
William J. 
Plowden, 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 


CIBA CO., 
Sou. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Offices’ and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; ge cre Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blde., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 
boro, N. C., A, B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 
Woodsidé Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
Miller, Woodside Blidg.., 
Roller Shop, 


Agt., 
Grady 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 5. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 7 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
St., 8S. W., Atalnta, Ga.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


Rep.., 
Chas. L. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C.., 


Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 
W. M Mitchell; 


Rep., E. N. 
242 Forsyth 
Spartanburg, S. C.., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€ CO., Inc., E. ! 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, 


, Organic Chemi- 
Wilmington, Del. 
Asst. Sou. Sales 


Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.;: E. P. Davidson, 
Asst: Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Franklin, J. F. 


Reps., C. H. 


Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P 
Gardner, lL. FE. 


Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 


S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. TT’. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg... 


Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Bidg.. none Tenn.; R. D. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, 
nan, Ga 


John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 


Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
I’. Hummel, Salesman, 414 8S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. l., 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St.. 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer.. 


Rayon Div., F. H. 
C. Ace- 
Char- 


Charlotte, N. 
414 S. Church St., 


lotte, N. C. 


Russell A. Sin- 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., 
Chemicals Dept., 
Megr., 302 W. 


Iinc., E. 
Wilmington, Del. R. M. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C, 


EATON, PAUL B., 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


Levy, Dist. Sales 


213 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
Sou. Office, 813 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Greenville, S. C., 


44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 


and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 


Piants, 


1215 Johnston Blidz., Charlotte, N. C., 


C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. Ww. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, EK. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wige, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg., 


on. OW, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg.., 
Black, Greenville; S. C.; H. G. 


Charles- 
Thompson, 


435 Hudson St.. New York 
1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC cO., Schenectady, N. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E 
Charleston; W. Va., W. i Alston, Mer 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. 


Y. Sou. Sales 
Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Blaisdell, Dist.. Mgr.; Houston, 
O’ Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Megr.;: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox; Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mar.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston,; Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C.. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., C harlotte, N. (C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex 


Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
Greenville, S. C., W. J. Hoore, Ralph 
. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE,.Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
CC, O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., ecg Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Alle nand Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Blue field, W. Va.: Gastonia Mil! 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.:; Or- 


lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McC omb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., C hatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 


Moore-Handley. Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.;: C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; Il. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 5. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply iy Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co.,.Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va , Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.— “A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, ‘N.C 1: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 


Morgan's, Inc., 


1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 


Greenville, S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L 
Offices, 815 The Citize ns and Southern National 
Atlanta, Ga., J. ‘Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., 
C., Elmer McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


Sou. 
Bank Blid¢., 
Charlotte, N. 
Fred Dickinson, Jim 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 


utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ware houses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 


Rhett St., 
Corp., 


Greenville, 8. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, 


N. J. Sou. Rep., 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, 


Char lotte, 


Caro- 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I, 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., 


Sou. Distrib- 
ro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
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eee Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 

C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Saneey Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court oe Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 607 N Main St. igh Point, 
2.3. 0. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J, 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Circle, Birmingham, Vv, Cc, Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa; 
Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
er Jas. BE, Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, 


Phone 33-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
S. W. Rep, Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
ae Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston- Salem, N. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., 


Office and 
Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep.,. W. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; er one Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Craw fod, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.,. Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C. si and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


 ~ KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 

side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aegt. Sou. 

Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 

Claude B. ller ,P. O. Box 1383, “ah wet me S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 

515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Ww allace, 1115 S. 26th 
t., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 


Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 


O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
C. 


Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. cg egal R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., 
N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine CS ‘0, Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply.Co., Columbus, Ga.:; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.: @wen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 


inc., Harrison, N. 
Sou. Reps., D. Rion, 
100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor; Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 
N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


292 Madison Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


New 
213 W. OF 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, m4 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 


Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Ey N...4.3 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive Charlotte, 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
lotte, N. C. Atianta Office. 


PERKINS & SON, 


Piant, Long St., Gastonia, N. 


J. Sou. Rep., 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 


and Char- 
Bona Allen Bide. 


inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE 
Henry Anner, 


RHOADS, J. E. & 
Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 


ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence; R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 

Je W. Mitche ‘ll, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. 8. Jay, 1600 
et St... Birmingham, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
8: W., Atlanta, Ga.:- Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., 8. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles. A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, Ss. Cc., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Anderson, 10 Mil- 


Jersey City, N. 
Alexander W. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 FE. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E, Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia. 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 


Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger. 222. W. ist St.,. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S c.: W. 0. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Proad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 


Nashville. Tenn.: O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave... Rich- 
mond, Va.; James es Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehousés and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 

a.. 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 


La.. 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. cs 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


‘SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


TALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
ahodun: Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 
Mer., Li. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, Be. 43,3 Geo. A. Dean. Reps. Ww. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, W. Cain, : Grak: 
jreenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, 5. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
LAReIOne. Davis l.. Batson: Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta. Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., 


Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER coO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 8. Liberty St., Spartanburg, 5S. 


C.; Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town. S. C.: George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. 


Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.;: 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.; Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 


Merritt, P. O. Box 176, 
Room 308 Odd Fellows Blidg., 


John KE. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard 
Preducts. Inc., 400 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.; Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle. Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc,, 215 Decatur St., 
S .. Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Rurum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co., 


218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


June 9, 1938 


STURTEVANT CoO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Ga., C. 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N 
Mills Blde., Washington, 


Sou. 
Gray, Mer. ; 
. Hunken, Megr.; 708 
N, Foss, ‘TI, Mer. 


TERRELL’ MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 


N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W.. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 


Main 
Georgia. 


East Point, (Atlanta) 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou.. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ron 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 


Spartanburg, S. C. EB. J. 
Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta; Ga 


Providence, R, I. Offices, 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.. and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 


teps., BE. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.., 


Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l, Bank Bildeg., 
Greenville, S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116, 8. 13th St., Birmingham, 


Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bidg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236- 240 Marietta St., 
N, wW.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Grav es Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P,. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co Durham, 
Gate City Paint Co., ‘110. N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; . B. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, ee Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc.., Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Drug 
‘o., 516 State St., Knoxville, ey t The Bason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N.., Nashville, Tenn.: Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Fo 3 O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co.. 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., “518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 BE. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. 'Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., W heeling, W. Va.; Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


RING TRAVELER Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm S8St., 


159 Aborn St., 
Greenville, C, 


Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. F ranklin Ave., 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F’. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


with Sou. 
O. Box 842, 
Barnes, Jr.. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., 
Pres. 


Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


_WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, S. C. 


Whitin Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. . H. Porc her and R. I, 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg.. Ga. Sou. 

ioe Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. 
ice. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., 


Office, 
Dalton, 
Reps., M. P. Thom- 
Bentley, Atlanta 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blidg., Greenville. S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE &@ Co., J. H., 231 S. Main St. 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passiac, 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.., Greensboro, N, Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th Se Chattanooga, ABs 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co. Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Craw ford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, BS. <3 Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C. - Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 


, Providence, R. I. 
N.. J. Reps., C. R. 


inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


Singleton, Jackson. Miss., 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 
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have a Verfect Record 


IN the twenty-eight-years we have been manu- 
facturing VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
’ record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


St. Lovis, Mo. 


Products 


No change in rail . 


big change in RESULTS! 


The Multiple-groove ring steps “right into the shoes" of 
ordinary twister rings, and with what a difference in 
results! One greasing does for several doffs. Traveler 
Ife often doubled. Speeds improved, of course. Made 
in U.S. A. only by DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 223 RENG CO. 
Makers of. Spinning and Twister R ings since 1573 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


for Dychouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Lllus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wau. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning™ 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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WEAVING AND 


1 Standard and Silk 


wide 


7? Crank or Pitman 
Arms 


8 Lug Straps 
Reinforced Skewers 
10 Cloth Roll Blocks 


6 Race Plotes up to 50” tong by 214” 


.8¢ each and up according to size 
$1.85 per thousand inches 


F.0.6. DESTINATION ON ALL ORDERS WEIGHING 100 LBS. AND OVER 


The 


JOHNSON 


JACOBS MANUFACTURING 


HARD WOOD PARTS 


/rom Finest Selection of Dogwood and Hickory 


grown in the Great Smokies and Blue Ridge 


by Skilled Craftsmen with Modern Machinery 


Southern Prices 


_ to each No. 12 Dobby Sheaves (A) Double Flange Ze each 
Compensating Block .. 10c each 
¢ x 2 Top Clearer Board Prices. quoted to sample Lease Rods—oval or round—up to 1” 
No. 3 Jack Sticks i2c eoch and up according to size diameter | 8c per lineal foot 
4 Sweep Sticks He te 22¢ each according to size Roll Sticks—not 
t 
5 Standard Binders—Pilain Sc each 
if covered with oak belting leather i 
Fibre Bushings 2c extre Creel Sticks $1.35 per hundred 


‘OTHER LOOM PARTS 


Box. Fronts, Layswotd, Reed Caps, Picker Stick 
Connectors 


each 


Prices to somple or blue print. 


@ach 
10° added for less than 100 Picker Sticks, Lug 


2%2¢ each Straps of 1,000 Skewers 


TENNESSEE 
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